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Chapter Three 
A pocketful of junk 


ISTEN, Jimmy!’ Mr. 
Mitchell said gravely. 
“I’m going to tell you a 
few things about your father. 
I gather from what you said 
about him that your mother 
didn’t do it. I can understand 
that. But I'll tell you. And 
remember that the man who’s 
saying this worked and loafed 
with your father for eleven 
years. Empty your pockets!” 

Staring at Mr. Mitchell in 
wonder, afraid of what was 
coming, Jimmy obeyed. On the 
table he laid a discarded note 
from a great ball player to Mr. 
Mitchell, several pieces of lead 
type, a wonderful glass button 
that he had found, a lace from 
the glove of a famous pugilist, 
the stub of a ticket to a tennis 
championship meet and the 
card of a well-known comedian. 

Mr. Mitchell was too much 
in earnest to smile at the assortment. 
“Take it altogether and it’s a lot of 
junk, isn’t it?” he demanded. 

The boy’s face was averted. 

“Wouldn’t you swap all those for 
something of worth to a man?” 

Jimmy did not answer, but his head 
was bowed. 

“Well, Jim,” Mr. Mitchell went on 
slowly, “that’s what your father’s 
schooling amounted to. He ran away 
from school at your age. He knocked 
about in every corner of the globe. In 
Munich he learned how to cook a 
goose in sauerkraut so it would melt 
your heart. In Calcutta he picked up 
sleight-of-hand tricks. In Hawaii he 
learned to ride a surf board. He could 
play a good game of handball; he 
could write a news story only soso; 
he clicked a telegraph key fairly well 
for an amateur. Then he got to China. 
Crazy about China! 

“All right. The Boxer Rebellion 
broke out, and there he was, the only 
newspaper man in the show. He had 
the chance of his life, the chance of 
any man’s life, to make a name for 
himself! What happened? He sent 
some stuff by cable. But it was not 
enough to cable that some Chinamen 
were slaughtering other Chinamen and 
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| “It’s nobody’s — fault,”” Jimmy 


foreigners. Your father hated history and 
geography, and history and geography got 
even with him; in the pinch they didn’t 
help him understand one little bit. He hadn’t 
the least idea of what was going on before 
his eyes! So he lost his chance. Then at 
thirty-five he married and settled down.” 
Mr. Mitchell stopped to gauge the boy’s 
sturdiness; how ripe was he for harsh truth? 
There was pain in Jimmy’s eyes, but pluck 
was on his firm lips. Mr. Mitchell went on: 
“Then your father found that on Saturday 
nights he had nothing but a Jack-of-all- 
trades’ pay envelope to bring home to his 
wife. That isn’t a paying trade these days, 
Jim; you’ve got to know a whole lot about 
some one thing, or you’re in the ten-for-a- 
cent class. Well, when it came to the show- 
down your dad was so ashamed of how 
little he’d done with his youth that he cut 
out seeing his friends. I gather that your 
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muttered. ‘‘ I’ve — been — fired!” 


mother was a fine woman; if anyone could 
make the most of a man, she could. But you 
can’t teach a man in middle life what he 
should have learned as a boy. It wasn’t until 
a few weeks ago I heard that you and the 
baby were living with the janitor!” 

The plucky line on Jimmy’s lips wavered 
and sagged. Mr. Mitchell put his hand on 
his shoulder. “Don’t hate me, Jim,” he said 
gently. “I sent for you as soon as I heard, 
and, if I’m saying hard things, it’s only the 
bitter truth and what your father would 
say to you. I know he would. Just before 
he dropped out of sight we worked together 
on a Brooklyn paper. The boss there had 
promoted a youngster over our heads—a kid 
fresh from university. ‘Mitch, there goes 
another passing us,’ your father said. ‘One 
after another they pass us, these kids with 
schoolroom chalk still on their fingers! And 
I’m just man enough to own up that it’s 
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nothing but fair. While you and 
I, Mitch, were exercising our legs 
running away to play hooky 
these fellows were schooling 
their headpieces. I’ve spent my 
life peeping into circuses, and 
now all I’m good for is to carry 
water for the elephants!’” 
Mr. Mitchell’s voice sounded 
lifeless as he continued: “Just a 
word about me, Jim. You once 
said that when you’re a man 
you’d like to be what I am. I 
let it pass then, but now I'll tell 
you that the only difference 
between your father and me is 
that your father married—and 
I hadn’t the nerve. You think 
because a ball player calls me 
Mitch that I’m a glittering suc- 
cess. Well, Jim, there are things 
so uncomfortable to think 
about that I shan’t talk about 
myself much. But I know what 
I hoped to be. I know what a 
bit of schooling at the proper 
time would have done for me. 
And I know what I am. Jimmy, 
when your captain, Burke, has 
been running errands for another 
twenty years some future ball player 
may call him by his short name too. 
But he’ll know him for a pair of legs, 
not for very much more—just as 
when you do an errand for some 
champ and me the very best you can 
all we can honestly say to you is, 
‘Good leg work!’ Jim, you don’t want 
to be a pair of legs all your life! Get 
out of the errand-boy class. Get in- 
to the class that sends others on 
errands !” 

Jimmy raised a haggard face. “I 
don’t see how school is going to get 
me there. ‘Jimmy,’” he mimicked 
bitterly, “‘stop whispering to Sammy 
and pay attention while Johnny Ross 
does the example on the black- 
board!’” The passion of revolt rose 
in his voice. “I don’t want to spend 
my years with kids and teachers! I 
want to see big men do big things!” 

Through Mr. Mitchell’s thoughts 
ran the wistful refrain that men learn 
too late: “If Youth but knew! If Age 
could do!” “Jim,” he said, “do you 
remember that fat little salesman who 
made us laugh at the Giant-Philly 
game? Remember how like a toy bal- 
loon he looked? I bet he hasn’t seen 
his toes except in a mirror for ten 
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years. But when the runner pulled that bone- 
head play at second that little pouter pigeon 
got up in his seat and yelled, ‘Run, you big 
stiff; you’re slow as mud!’ Now I admit 
the runner was napping that time, but I'll 
bet dollars to doughnuts that when he was 
a kid and learning how to run bases behind 
the packing house in Chicago your fat little 
friend was snoozing somewhere in the sun. 
When he felt ambitious he probably went 
down to the lots and shouted at some kid 
player for being ‘slow as mud!’ Jimmy, out 
in life do you want to be a fatty in the 
bleachers? Or do you want to be on the 
diamond, playing the game?” 

There was neither answer nor need of 
any. 

“Then get into the game, Jim!” Mr. 
Mitchell’s voice was vibrant. “But get into 
your game! You’re nobody in grown men’s 
affairs—now. But in school you can be 
somebody. In school it’s your head they 
need. Play the game on the team you belong 
to, and some day you'll play in the big 
leagues. Spend your time looking on and 
you'll grow fat, body and brain!” 

Jimmy shook his head in misery. “I love 
this! I love it!” His outflung arm indicated 
the Clarion. 

Mr. Mitchell’s eyes softened. “I want you 
to love it! I want you to come back to it. 
But I want you to come back to it right! 
Come back, trained! Jimmy, you’ve got to 
go to school!” 

Jimmy’s eyes darted like a trapped crea- 
ture’s. “I’ve got my living to make!” 

“Pll lend you the money till you’re 
through with school!” 

“Til never take charity!” The cry rang 
from his very heart. 

Mr. Mitchell’s face flamed up. “Then work 
your way through!” he snapped. “Ten thou- 
sand other boys all over the country are 
working their way through school. You’ve 
got as many legs and arms as they have. 
Fetch, carry, sweat, peddle papers, wait on 
tables, do anything before and after school! 
You’re no better than they!” 

His words were like blows from a rattan. 
Maddened, Jimmy jumped to his feet. “I’m 
not going to school!” he cried. “I’ll work 
my way up right here on the Clarion!” 

For a moment the two glared into each 
other’s eyes. Then Mr. Mitchell’s became 
cold and aloof. “If I can’t make you 
go to school,”—he turned to his desk and 
picked up some work,—“I can at least undo 
some of the harm I’ve done. You’re through 
here!” 

Jimmy stared, unbelieving. Mr. Mitchell 
turned his back on the boy and went to 
work. Once or twice he heard a sound as if 
Jimmy were trying to cry out through 
tightly-shut lips. 

Then he heard a rush of feet and saw the 
boy dash out of his office, blundering into 
walls and desks as he ran. 

Mr. Mitchell did not know that the dis- 
charge was his present to Jimmy on his 
fourteenth birthday. But at home Mrs. 
Hanna, pleasantly nervous about Jimmy’s 
birthday dinner, turned the gas low under 
it, glanced at the kitchen clock and wondered 
why Jimmy was late from work. Everything 
was ready and waiting. Mr. Hanna, specially 
groomed, had called out several times to 
know the reason for the delay. 

Then it was that Jimmy came in and 
slumped into a rocker by the window; his 
face was white and was set with misery. The 
very stillness of his figure frightened the 
woman. “Who’s been hurtin’ the lad?” she 
cried, and her voice was shrill with sudden 
fear. 

“Tt’s nobody’s—fault,” Jimmy muttered. 
“T’ve—been—fired !” 

“Jimmy !” 

She had to coax the story out of him. 
When she finally had learned it she could 
say so little to comfort him that she pinned 
all her hopes on what the birthday dinner 
would do. Jimmy made a decent effort to 
eat. But suddenly his nerves revolted, and 
he left the table and ran into his room. Mr. 
Hanna muttered something about the boiler 
and, taking up his wabbly-jawed wrench, 
disappeared. 

Mrs. Hanna remained alone at the table 
and pondered her own problem, which also 
was the boy’s. In any circumstances she 
would have made something special for the 
lad’s birthday. But she had an additional 
reason for wanting him to be cheerful and 
courageous. It was a problem that she had 
been pondering for days, how to give to the 
boy this night a letter that his mother had 
left for him months before. Had he come 
home excited and delighted with his day’s 
work as usual, she still would have hesitated 
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to tell -him of it. But, deep in trouble as he 
was, how could she subject him to the 
unknown contents of that letter now? Yet 
how could she refuse to deliver it? 

Finally she decided that what must be 
must be. With a sigh she went to the drawer 
of her bureau and took out a sealed en- 
velope. “Jimmy, darlint, I’ve got a letter 
for you,” she called softly. 

He issued from his room; his eyes were 
wide and agitated. Had Mr. Mitchell re- 
pented? “Who from?” 

Without answering, she put the letter into 
his hands. It was unstamped and in neat 
eager handwriting was addressed: “To Jim- 
my on his fourteenth birthday.” 

Jimmy stared; he seemed to be fighting to 
keep down a cry. “Where—when —” 

“When I went to see her—in the hospital— 
they gave it to me.” She led him to a chair 
near the light and turned her back to give 





deary! Hold on to his hand, Jim! And to mine. 
I love you both. Billie. 

P.S. I am inclosing a dollar bill for your 
birthday. Honey, go and spend it foolishly. I 
want it to help you be as silly and care free 
as we were that day when you and I wore each 
other’s hats—do you remember?—and played 
we were in China. 


Into Mrs. Hanna’s view on the floor 
fluttered a stiff new one-dollar bill. She 
turned and with one look at the boy’s face 
flung her arms round him and crushed him 
to her bosom. His was the face of a fright- 
ened child. She wished he would cry or say 
something. He did not even make an effort 
to free himself. She held him fiercely with 
her cheek to his head. She muttered endear- 
ments in Gaelic, words she hardly knew she 
remembered, coming as they did from the 
time when she herself was a child in Ireland. 
She cast wondering agonized eyes at the 
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Without answering, she put the letter 
into his hands 


him privacy, but she stayed within reach 
should he need her. 

Jimmy sat down unsteadily. His wavering 
fingers managed to coax open the flap; he 
could no more have torn the envelope than 
he could have thrown the letter away un- 
read. It was some time before the blur in his 
eyes cleared enough for him fo read: 


Jimsy, son. It makes me smile and wonder to 
think of you as a young man of fourteen. That 
little bundle of gold fluff I remember with a tiny 
ridiculous fist boring into fast-shut eyes now 
clamors, I suppose, for long trousers. Jim, you 
were so silly and so fat, and now you’re grown 
up. I wish I could see you in long trousers! Shall 
you grow a little pat of beard or long flowing 
Captain Kidd moustaches? 

Jimmy, I made you promise you'd stay on in 
school as long as possible. Oh, how I wish you 
would! I can’t go into the reasons why I can 
think of nothing, feel nothing, but this wish of 
mine, but it is with me so constantly that if I 
speak at all that is what I must say. But, laddie, 
I can do nothing to help you keep on with school, 
so that if you can’t, why, you can’t. Whatever 
you do, remember that I understand, and that 
my hand is in yours. 


The room seemed unbearably hot; stum- 
bling to the window, Jimmy opened it wider. 
The sluggish summer night breathed uncer- 
tain coolness on his face. Mrs. Hanna fol- 
lowed him anxiously with her eyes. He 
walked waveringly back to the light but did 
not sit down. The letter continued: 


And, O Jimmy, take care of Major! You're all 
the folks he has except the Hannas, beloved 
people! Don’t take Major’s ways too much to 
heart. Listen, it’s all my fault. It’s I that spoiled 
him. I spoiled him deliberately. Jimmy, when he 
wears his paper crown and poker sword and my 
apron trailing behind like a king’s robe, as I 
taught him to play, and when he bullies you and 
clamors for your dearest treasures and raises that 
imperious voice of his and won’t listen to reason 
—why, at such a moment all you need do is push 
him lightly in the chest with one of your hands, 
and that royal pride of his will fall at the touch! 
He’s just a little boy, crying. 

Well, Jimmy, life will do that to him only too 
soon. And I wanted—for just as long as I could 
—to give him his little hour of play, of strutting, 
of triumph and of bullying if he wished. That’s 
why I spoiled him, Jimmy. He doesn’t know he 
isn’t king of the world, but he’ll find out soon. 
When he does, when he’s just a bit of a boy, 
crying because his crown and sword have been 
taken away, stand by him, won’t you, and tell 
him you'll get him something in their place, my 





table and hoped that the untouched pie she 
had baked could do something for him. Then 
she heard him gasping: 

“A duck—a duck that quacks I'll buy 
him—with a neck he can bend any way he 
wants —” 

She darted a frightened look at his white 
face. Then as she slowly understood the 
meaning of his words she shouted with 
laughter and relief. 

“Why, sure you will, acushla! We'll buy 
the grandest, yillowest, foolishest duck that 
ever quacked! And it’s the first train to see 
the Major we'll take tomorrow, won’t we, 
Jimmy ?” 

He nodded, hardly able to stand. “Yes; 
and I will manage it—somehow !” he said. 

Vaguely she wondered what it was that he 
would manage, but she forbore to ask. She 
knew that he had put every bit of strength 
and character into some decision that he 
had just made, and that the attempt to carry 
it out would make or break the lad. She 
wondered anxiously which would win in 
him, the easy-going, hot-headed, easily-dis- 
couraged, play-loving father or the plucky, 
patient, farseeing mother. 

The next day Mrs. Hanna, Jimmy and 
something wrapped in paper presented them- 
selves at the office of the orphan asylum at 
Pleasantdale and asked for the Major. Jim- 
my had not been to see him for weeks, for 
a visit cost more than six dollars in railway 
fare. The matron who had first received 
the Major entered, bringing by the hand 
a little boy. He was somewhat fatter than 
the Major and was brown with the sun; 
there was also a certain outer resemblance. 
But the royal crown of golden curls was 
now closely cropped, and the régal air was 
all gone. In place of the imperious light in 
his eyes was a troubled look—the look of 
a child bewildered, beaten not in body but 
in spirit. 

Jimmy ran to him and, dropping to his 
knees, seized him by the shoulders. “Major! 
Major!” he said shrilly. “Have they hit 
you?” 

The Major slowly shook his head. 

“Why do you ask that?” the matron de- 
manded icily. 

Jimmy rose, bewildered, wretched, but not 
contrite. “I don’t know. I—I’m sorry.” 

His fingers fumbled at the wrappings of 
the package that he had brought. There 
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emerged first an excessively yellow duck 
bill, then the cotton-wool body of the bird. 
At the same time from somewhere in the 
interior there came a plaintive “qua-a-ck!” 

Jimmy’s first inode was to thrust the 
duck into the Major’s hands, but the Major 
made no effort to receive it. Jimmy paraded 
the duck before his own admiring eyes and 
pretended to want it for himself. Then it 
was that the Major should have emitted no 
uncertain demand for it. Jimmy stole a 
glance at him; the child’s eyes were on the 
duck’s; they were wistful but not expect- 
ant. 

Mrs. Hanna was smitten to the heart at 
the change in him; snatching him up, she 
squeezed and kissed him. “It’s a present—for 
you, Maje!” she cried. 

“Wanna go home—wiv Jimmy!” he mut- 
tered. 

“But the duck, Maje!” Jimmy said falter- 
ingly. “Don’t you want it?” 

The Major’s eyes stole to the matron. It 
was clear that his soul was no longer his 
own. She nodded permission for him to ac- 
cept the duck; but even then the Major only 
pleaded for it with his eyes. 

Jimmy turned white. Suddenly, vehement- 


ly, he exclaimed, “Mrs. Hanna, Major must - 


come home with us! He must! He must! I'll 
work night and day! I can make enough 
money to keep Major home. I’ll—he must 
come home!” 

And for the ensuing half hour that was 
his refrain. Mrs. Hanna was distressed but 
understanding; the matron was disapprov- 
ing and opposed. Finally the superintendent, 
a keen but kindly man, interposed and de- 
manded reasons. Jimmy had no adequate 
reason to give, but the intensity of his 
emotions and a certain comprehension on the 
part of the superintendent won the day for 
the boy. 

“All right,” the man said firmly, “we'll 
try it out. He shall go home with you, and 
we'll see how it works.” 

“Thank you!” Jimmy whispered. 

But it was not till late that afternoon 
when they were at home, with the Major in 
his own back yard and holding his duck, that 
Jimmy breathed with relief. Mr. Hanna 
grinned at the little fellow. His wife hovered 
about him like a hen over a chick. Even 
Nellie, the Hannas’ sleepy old dog, barking 
and agitated, forgot past annoyances and 
like a woman forgave him in her welcome. 
All the old toys and many objects that in 
the past had been carefully hidden from the 
Major were laid out before him. Jimmy made 
him the largest paper cockade of his expe- 
rience; he fastened Mrs. Hanna’s apron be- 
hind him for a train; he stuck a poker 
sword into a towel sash that he had tied 
around him. The youngster looked like some 
one in a dream who knows, however, that 
he is dreaming and does not believe what he 
sees. 

When the boy was asleep Jimmy joined 
Mrs. Hanna in the sitting room, where she 
was sewing. “There’s a boy, Pete Slade, 
who’s got a morning paper route,” he said, 
sitting down as one does who has gone 
through a weary day. “He’s going to high 
school and wants to sell his route. I’ve got 
five dollars and a half saved. He'll sell it 
to me for fifteen, he said. If you can lend 
me the rest and can wait a little for your 
money —” 

“Tf?” Mrs. Hanna cried, almost weeping. 
“Jimmy, don’t you be saying such things 
to me!” 

He fingered her apron in contrition. “I 
can make about six to seven dollars a week 
with that route, from six to eight in the 
morning,” he went on. “That won’t quite 
pay for Maje and me at first —” 

“Jimmy,” she lamented, “is it to break 
me heart you're trying ?” 

But the boy was immersed in his cal- 
culations. “I think, though, I can make 
some more by working another route after 
school —” 

“School, Jimmy, school?” Mrs. Hanna 
was on her feet, alight with excitement. 

Jimmy smiled wearily. “High school— 
when it opens Monday,” he said. “I’ll man- 
age it—somehow.” 

She understood then the full meaning of 
the resolution that she had seen in the boy’s 
face the night before. “Won’t you, though!” 
she bragged. “I’d like to see anybody stop 
you! You’re your poor dear mother all 
over! Oh, but it’s glad I am!” And she 
looked positively foolish in her emotion, but 
it was beyond him. What he saw ahead was 
an endless joyless existence—a living to 
make for himself and the Major, and exile 
to a barren world that he had never loved. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IN THE GUARD TENT 


Rufus Jackson, the cook’s assistant. The 

rarefied air of mountainous Arizona added 
to a natural predisposition to sleep had been 
his undoing. The guard had called the colored 
boy at the appointed hour, three o’clock in 
the morning, which to be sure is an unright- 
eous hour at which to arise, and Rufus had 
answered after a fashion, although he had no 
recollection of it later. Then he had lapsed 
into grateful slumber again, and the guard, 
having obeyed orders, had let him sleep. 

And he had slept—through first call, 
through reveille, through mess call—and at 
last had awakened with a luxurious yawn to 
go suddenly limp, for the captain himself was 
standing over him, and there was fire in his 
eye. Rufus stumbled to his feet under the 
awful gaze and managed to salute. 

“What have you to say. for yourself, Jack- 
son?” the captain asked with grim crispness. 

The unfortunate colored boy could not find 
his tongue; that was still asleep, it seemed. 

“This is the third time you have overslept,” 
the captain reminded him. 

“Ah reckon Ah jes’ cain’t he’p it,” Rufus 
stammered at last. 

“Report to the guard tent. We'll see if we 
can help you help it,” the captain retorted 
ominously and stalked away. “Lazy dog!” he 
said to the lieutenant back in his tent. 

“Yes, he’s lazy all right,” the lieutenant, 
who was more kindly, agreed, “but three 
o’clock is awfully early to turn out.” 

“He can turn in at eight o’clock if he wants 
sleep. I’ve got to make an example of him,” 
the captain replied. 

So an example Rufus became. He was held 
in strict confinement in the guard tent, was on 
bread and water, and when he was obliged to 
leave the tent he left it under armed guard. 
The “old man” understood psychology. Rufus 
felt the disgrace keenly. He hung his head; he 
rolled his eyes; he did not even sleep, now 
that he had the opportunity. He hoped that 
the captain would relent after the first day, 
but he did not. The prisoner was passed on 
to a new guard, and Rufus began to realize 
that chopping wood, paring potatoes and 
washing dishes were enjoyable tasks com- 
pared with his present idle, hungry existence. 

The troop was divided into details on the 
second day and went out to patrol the border. 
The camp was left in charge of the sergeant 
of the guard, with the old guard doing fatigue 
duty, cleaning up the picket line and tidying 
up camp. The officers and the first sergeant 
were in command of details, and the moment 
they had gone constraint lifted; the men 
jested and laughed and sang at their work. 

And poor Rufus, sweltering in the guard 
tent, longed for their cheerful badinage. Des- 
perately he looked at the sergeant of the 
guard, who was passing the door of his tent. 

“Ah’s awful lonesome in yar, sergeant,” he 
observed dolefully. 

The sergeant paused and with an effort 
preserved the proper disciplinary sternness of 
countenance, for Rufus looked the part. 
“That’s what you’re there for,” he answered 
grimly. 

“Ah feel’s though Ah hadn’t a fr’en’ in the 
worl’,” Rufus added with rolling eyes. 

“Sorry, Rufus,” said the sergeant, relenting 
a bit, “but I don’t see how I can help you. 
Captain’s orders.” . 

“Tf Ah could on’y have mah banjo!” Rufus 
made his request with doglike eyes. 

The sergeant hesitated. The banjo and the 
colored boy were a potent combination. The 
tinkle of the one to the undoubted melody 
of the other had lightened many an Arizona 
evening, 

“°Fraid the men would stop work to lis- 
ten,” the sergeant said at last. 

“Hones’, sergeant, Ah’ll just plinka-plunka 
P ete Yo won’t h’ar me outsiden the 

ent.” 

a rhe sergeant could not deny the entreaty. 

All right,” he said, “I’ll send it over to you, 
but remember: if you make a disturbance, 
I'll take it away again.” 

The negro beamed all over. “Bless yo, 
Sergeant,” he answered, “Ah won’t disturb 
nothin’.” 

With his banjo on his knee Rufus was a 
new man. He crooned softly to himself and, 
barely brushing the strings with his finger 
tips, went through an endless repertoire. Vet 
the burden of his song was melancholy. 
Through the door of his tent he could see 
the half dozen adobe houses that made up 
the old Mexican village. Behind them lifted 


I’ was a case of three times and out with 
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the row of cottonwoods that 
bordered the creek, and beyond 
the trees across a stretch of des- 
ert towered the bare and ugly 
mountains of the border. He 
wondered vaguely why he had 
ever left the crowded city streets 
to come to this spot in the desert. 
What was this spark of Amer- 
icanism that had made him sign 
up with the army for border duty? Was 
it three square meals a day, or had he had 
some thought of serving his country? If 
he had had, the drudgery of his work had 
made him regret it. These white men were 
drivers. He couldn’t understand them. They 
even drove themselves. 

The day wore on to noon, and the heat 
filled the air to choking. The men filed into 
the mosquito-netted mess hall and ate and 
laughed boisterously. The guard brought 
Rufus more bread and water, and as he 
munched the bread he thought of the tempt- 
ing morsels that he had daily sampled in the 
kitchen. 

Then dinner was over. The men had an 
hour of siesta from the hot sun. The camp 
slept—all except the guard and Rufus. That 
was Nemesis; now that he had the oppor- 
tunity to sleep he could not. He sat with va- 
cant eyes resting on the adobe houses a few 
hundred yards away; his banjo was silent. 
A Mexican came to the door of one of the 
huts and, lounging under his huge sombrero, 
looked toward the camp. Presently he with- 
drew into the dimness of the interior. A 
minute went by; two minutes, and then he 
reappeared. No, it was a smaller man. He too 
lounged in the doorway and looked toward 
the camp. He lingered for a minute or two 
and then disappeared. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the colored boy to him- 

self, for a third man had appeared, a big 
man who nearly filled the doorway, and he 
too stood silently looking over the sleeping 
camp. 
“Hope they laikes our looks,” Rufus mut- 
tered curiously. He had not much use for the 
natives. Their color was dark without being 
an honest black. Their glances were sly, and 
they lacked the frankness of his own race; 
there was always something that they held 
back. 

The big man disappeared after a while. 
Rufus watched for a fourth; his eyes roved 
down the “street.” The other doorways were 
black mouths that seemed to him to hold 
something evil. He looked for his guard. The 
soldier had retreated to the comparative 
coolness of the vacant mess hall and was sit- 
ting on one of the benches with his rifle 
between his knees. He was facing toward the 
kitchen at the rear, passing an occasional 
remark with the cook, who, having got rid of 
one meal, was making preparations for the 
next. There was only one other of the guard 


““O sergeant, get yo’ eyes 
wide open”? 


on watch, and he was out at the picket line 
at the rear of the camp, where a score of 
horses were stamping and flicking off flies 
with their tails. : 

Rufus relaxed. It wouldn’t do to call the 
sentinel over from the mess hall. He would 
be either reprimanded or laughed at, accord- 
ing to the mood of the man on guard. For 
what had he to tell him? Merely that he had 
seen three different Mexicans appear at a 
door and look toward the camp. It was true 
that the troop had orders to be constantly 
on its guard because of unsettled conditions 
over the border, and it was also true that it 
had been sent to this remote spot, miles from 
headquarters, through fear of raiders. But 
the patrols were out fan-shape covering the 
trails; the raiders would have hard work 
getting by them—unless—unless they . had 
already slipped over in the night and were in 
concealment, say in those adobe huts, where 
no one would think to look for them! But 
in that case where would their horses be? 

The second question seemed to answer the 
first. It was beyond Rufus’s powers of de- 
duction that the men might have come afoot 
and might ride away—on the troop’s horses! 
Still Rufus had the “hunch” that something 
was wrong over in those huts. 

The open doorways were staring vacantly 
at him now; there was no further movement 
in them. 

The colored boy’s gaze wandered down 
the company street. The skirts of the tents 
were rolled up to admit what air was stir- 
ring, and the men were lying stretched out 
on their cots; for the most part they were 
asleep, though here and there a pair were 
talking drowsily. The members of the guard 
squad had been allowed to rest in their 
own tents while not on duty. The sergeant 
of the guard was playing checkers with the 
commissary sergeant. 

Then Rufus’s gaze returned to the adobe 
houses, and he saw a Mexican come out of 
the house nearest camp and saunter lazily 
down toward the creek, which a rise of 
ground hid from the boy’s view. A minute 
passed, and from the second hut appeared 
another’ Mexican; he, too, strolled casually 
down toward the cottonwoods. Another in- 
terval and a man appeared from the third 
house and followed the two others. 

Rufus sat up straight; his old suspicions 
had returned. A man came out of the fourth 
adobe hut, and then another from the first. 
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“That’s mo’ men than they is in the village,” 
the colored boy muttered. 

He looked desperately toward the guard 
in the mess hall; the man’s back was still 
turned toward the houses. The cook had 
brought him a piece of pie, and he was eat- 
ing it. At another time Rufus would have 
been envious of those great mouthfuls, but 
not now; he must get word to him and 
without being observed. Nor would that 
alone do; the whole camp must be warned 
at once. If he got the guard over on some 
pretext, the fellow would have to give warn- 
ing to the others; that act would bring mat- 
ters to a head indeed, but not in the way 
Rufus wanted. 

Then he had the inspiration that saved 
the camp. Taking up his banjo, he struck a 
few loud chords and burst into song. The 
tune was the Suwanee Ribber, but the words 
were his own. Crooning the old melody, he 
sang: 

“O sergeant, get yo’ eyes wide open, 
Danger’s round de bend; 
You men, get yo’ guns all ready, 
Or else somebody’!l be daid. 

“Ah ain’t a-foolin’ neither, 
Ah’s singing cause I dasn’t talk; 
They’s watchin’ from the houses yonder, 
Ready to shoot us up.” 


A Mexican halfway out of the second 
house drew back. The sertinel in the mess 
tent laid down his pie and picked up his gun. 
He would “fix that crazy coot!” But the 
cook had come to get his pie plate, and he 
too was colored. “Wait,” he muttered, “dat 
boy may not be as crazy as he sounds.” 

Down the company street the sergeant wa3 
looking across at Rufus. He too had started 
to get up, indignant at the failure of Rufus 
to keep his promise, but at the second verse 
he had changed his mind. 

Some aroused sleepers called, “Shut tbat 
Rufus up.” Men lifted their heads from their 
cots in amusement and curiosity to see what 
would happen to the refractory prisoner. 
Then Rufus burst into the chorus: 

“The enemy’s aroun’ us, 

Ah seen ’em while you slep’; 

Get yo’ guns and get ’em quick, boys, 
Don’t let ’em ketch you sleepin’ now.” 


The fear of the ridiculous is hard to over- 
come. The colored boy had forced himself to 
give the warning in spite of his fear that 
his alarm might be groundless. Now the men 
hesitated to reach for their rifles lest the 
warning might be some kind of jest. But the 
song had accomplished one purpose. Every 
man in camp was awake, listening to the 
remarkable composition. 

Now the negro could distinguish forms 
moving in the dim doorways. Desperately he 
started another verse: 


“Watch out fo’ de houses yonder; 
They’s plumb full o’ men, 

Gettin’ ready fo’ to shoot you sojers; 
Watch out o’ yor last day’s come.” 


Then as dramatically timed as any act on 
the stage, there came the crash of a rifle, the 
yellow splash of it against the blackness of 
the interior of a hut, and Rufus’s song ended 
in a wail. 

“Flat on the ground, men!” followed the 
shout of the sergeant close behind it. 

Men tumbled from their cots to the ground 
as a scattering volley came from the half 
dozen doorways. 

The crash of a rifle sounded from the 
picket line, and then the cry, “Turn out the 
guard! Armed party.” 

But the guard had its hands full right 
where it was, for the doorways were vom- 
iting men. The rifles opened up and stemmed 
the rush; the raiders faltered before the 
speedy recovery of the men whom they 
had hoped to slay in their sleep. Then the 
automatics began to speak, a dozen forty- 
fives spitting big chunks of lead into the ad- 
vancing mob bursting from the doorways. 
This was not the raiders’ kind of fighting. 
They halted, broke and then streamed head- 
long back past the houses down toward the 
creek. 

“Hold the fort, old guard!” shouted the 
exultant sergeant. “New guard, follow me!” 
He ran for the picket line, and the men of the 
new guard scrambled to their feet and fol- 
lowed him. 

They found the picket guard down with a 
bullet through his shoulder and another band 
of raiders slashing the halter ropes. The Mex- 
icans did not stand. Those who had horses 
free mounted and rode away under fire. The 
others ran for the protection of the cotton- 
woods. 

The sergeant posted his men behind bales 
of alfalfa and returned to the tents. The 
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houses were deserted, and beyond the creek 
rose a dust cloud of departing riders. The 
fight was over almost as quick as it had be- 
gun. Here and there in the street lay the 
silent form of a Mexican. The sergeant’s men 
had not escaped injury, but none was killed. 
Thank God for that! ; 

Yes, and thank his instrument, Rufus. The 
sound of wailing came from the guard tent 
now. The sergeant crossed the company street 
and peered into it. The negro was sitting on 
the floor of the tent with his head bowed on 
his arms, which were embracing his beloved 
banjo; he was moaning pitifully. 

“What’s the matter, Rufus?” the sergeant 
asked anxiously. “Where are you hit?” 

“It ain’t mah body, it’s mah soul,” the 
negro lamented. “Yassah, it’s mah soul.” 

“Your soul!” exclaimed the sergeant, vastly 
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relieved. “What nonsense! You can’t have a 
bullet in your soul, black man!” 

“Dat’s jes’ what Ah’s got,” Rufus replied 
and groaned. He sat up and held his banjo 
out in front of him; a bullet had split the 
sheepskin from rim to rim. 

By way of proof that his soul was pierced 
Rufus picked the strings, and no sound issued 
forth. He rocked in silent grief. 

But his grief was short-lived. That evening 
the captain summoned him to headquarters. 
He went in fear and trembling, but he 
emerged with a countenance shining with joy. 
He was restored to his kitchen and permitted 
an hour more of sleep each morning. Nor was 
that all. In his presence the captain had in- 
structed his orderly to make the two days’ 
trip to Tucson and to bring back the best 
banjo he could find in town! 


THROUGH OTHER EYES 


CBy Anna Brownell Dunaway 


OPE noticed that the new girl who was 
sitting beside her at second lunch hour 
in the Central High School restaurant 

was eating nothirfg at all, but merely look- 
ing about her listlessly. Hope noticed also 
that the girl had no lunch box, and that 
she was plainly dressed and rather wistful 
looking; then she came to a swift conclusion 
—Hope prided herself on her unerring in- 
tuitions. “Poor and proud,” she said to her- 
self. “Doing without lunch and all that.” 

She broke her chocolate bar in halves and 
proffered one piece to the girl. “Have some 
of my candy, do!” 

Oh,” said the girl with a little start, and 
her glance went past the chocolate bar and 
rested on a brown sandwich that lay on a 
paper napkin in Hope’s lap. “That looks like 
homemade bread. Did your mother —” 

“Here, take it,” said Hope. “Mother just 
will put in too many sandwiches. She’s the 
best. cook !” 

“I believe it.” The new girl munched de- 
lightedly. “You see, I’m strange here. Every- 
thing seems so odd after you’ve lived all 
your life in a country place and you move 
to a strange city.” She began picking up 
the crumbs and putting them into her mouth. 
“T never tasted such bread,” she said. 

“Famished,” was Hope’s thought. “Can’t 
you come home with me to supper some 
night?” she asked quickly. “Say tomorrow 
night. Mother will make cream biscuits.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl simply. “I’d 
love to, even if, if I don’t know your name.” 

“Moss, Hope Moss. Short and sweet, isn’t 
it? For references, there’s G. Clark, English 
VIII, our mutual friend.” 

“I’m Hazel Loomis,” the girl said and 
laughed. The gong sounded, and they were 
separated in the rush. 

“A perfect stranger!” Hope exclaimed to 
herself. “And without even asking mother! 
I don’t know what struck me, inviting her 
home the way I did.” 

That night in the bosom of her family she 
broached the matter diplomatically. ‘“We’ve 
such a dream of a rambling old house, moth- 
er,” she observed, “with all sorts of cosy 
corners and so artistic with those cretonne 
drapes and the yellow silk lamp shade —” 

“Made from a discarded petticoat,” her 
mother interrupted her with a smile. 

“Say promoted,” said Hope, laughing. “We 
may be poor, but we're artistic. I’m just 
crazy about this darling old living room! 
But what I started to say was that there’s 
a new girl at school who is poor and forlorn. 
This noon she didn’t have any lunch. I 
invited her out to dinner tomorrow night. 
She fairly gobbled one of your sandwiches.” 

“For tomorrow night, did you say, Hope?” 
Mrs. Moss looked up, rather startled. “It’s 
all right of course, but it’s cleaning day —” 

“Better lock up the spoons,” Julius, Hope’s 
brother, suggested from behind his algebra. 

“It wasn’t a bit conventional,” Hope went 
on. “I had no idea of asking her, but some- 
how or other she got on my sympathies so 
that before I knew it I had asked her.” 

“Tt’s all right of course,” repeated Mrs. 
Moss. “I'll try and get up an extra-good 
supper.” 

“T’d just like to show her how cosy we 
are,” said Hope. “She probably lives in a 
stuffy flat on the East Side.” 

Hope’s complacent gaze rested on the cur- 
tains of pale yellow voile with overdraperies 
of cream-and-brown cretonne, on the electro- 
lier, which was a trading-stamp premium, 
with its yellow silk shade, and then on the 


couch cover, which resembled nothing so 
much as a coverlet of brown autumn leaves. 
“Mother, you’re a positive genius!” she ex- 


claimed. “Wherever did you get that couch ~ 


cover? I don’t recognize what it came from.” 
“It’s grandmother’s old shawl,” explained 
her mother with obvious pride. “I think that 
Paisley design of autumn leaves goes well 
with the curtains, don’t you, Hope?” 
“It’s a crowning touch!” declared Hope. 

































“Away, minion!” The haughty Miss Loomis advanced 


“It makes me think of woodsy brown forests. 
Doesn’t it you, Julius?” 


“Ugh-huh.” Julius looked up. “Does well - 


enough. Looks like a shawl to me.” 

“Oh, you hard-boiled —” Hope interrupted 
herself, laughing. ‘Hazel will be in the sev- 
enth heaven,” she went on ecstatically. “May- 
be it will give her a few ideas about. fixing 
up their poor old shack. Mother, will you 
make cream biscuits?” 

“Why, of course,” assented Mrs. Moss. 
“Will you bring her home with you?” 

“No; we get out at three; that’s too 
early. And I have.gym and pageant tryout, 
and she said something about an engagement 
with a dressmaker. I imagine she’s going to 
try to get sewing to do at home.” 

“You might ask her to remain all night 
if you wish, Hope. Living over on the East 
Side that way —” 

“The very thing!” cried Hope enthusias- 
tically. “Mother, you’re a peach!” 

Her mother smiled, and her brown eyes 
rested on Hope with a fond light. The war 
had made her a widow. They were poor, and 
no one except herself knew what a problem 
housing and feeding and clothing her little 
family was. It was balm to have Hope so 
appreciative, so proud of their makeshift 
furniture and cheap hangings. “Some girls 





would think it was commonplace,” she 
thought happily, “but Hope looks through 
rose-colored glasses.” 

The next day at school there were ex- 
aminations, and Hope did not see Hazel at 
lunch time. Not till she was getting her books 


together to go home did she remember that © 


she had not given Hazel her address. The 
Mosses lived in a slightly out-of-the-way 
place several blocks from the car line. “T’ll 
have to call her up,” said Hope to herself. 
“But it’s probable they haven’t a telephone. 
I believe I'll just have to get her address at 
the office and go out after her.” 

She sought the dean and learned Hazel’s 
address. Not till she had left the building and 
was waiting for a car at the corner did she 
realize the full significance of the wards that 
she had written on a card. She read the 
address over twice: “Selma Apartments, 
5429 Turner Boulevard.” 

“Turner Boulevard!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
it must be a mistake. The dean has copied 
another address.” Nevertheless as the car 
came she swung on. “I might as well go,” she 
reflected. “The dean will have left by now.” 

At Selma Terrace she left the car. The 
Selma apartments appeared to be an im- 
posing building larger even than Central 
High School. As she hesitated on the steps a 
great glass door opened, and a boy in livery 
directed her to a liveried switchboard op- 
erator. 

“I’m looking for a—a Miss Hazel Loomis,” 
Hope said falteringly. 

“Sixth floor,” came the cool reply. “Apart- 
ment thirty-four.” 

The boy in livery directed her to the 
elevator, a glittering, automatic affair, and 


then, noticing her helplessness, he touched 
the dial, and Hope found herself mounting 
to the sixth floor. She stepped out and stood 
looking about before she could summon the 
courage to knock. Then she spied a button 
and pressed it. A maid opened the door. 

“I should like to see Miss Loomis,” said 
Hope. 

The maid led her down a spacious hall, 
and Hope had a dazed conglomerate picture 
of velvet rugs, rare upholstery, rose velvet 
hangings and a tall lamp with a shade of 
etched glass more beautiful than the stained- 
glass windows of a church. Some one was 
advancing to meet her, some one with a 
lorgnette and richly gowned. 

“Miss Loomis is out,” the vision was say- 
ing graciously. “This is her mother. Did you 
wish to speak to her?” 

Hope stood motionless on the Oriental 
rug. At that moment she was not thinking 
of the low voice with its affected accent, but 
of the Moss living room with the knobby 
couch hidden by a shawl, of the yellow 
lamp shade made from a petticoat. 
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“Miss Loomis will be out to dinner,” tic 
mother continued. “If you wish to leave a 
message —” 

“Give her this,” said Hope, thrusting out 
a card on which she had scribbled her own 
address. “That is all. Thank you. Good-by.” 

She found herself in the elevator gliding 


swiftly down. Her cheeks were pink, and. 


her thoughts were incoherent. To entert:in 
in their humble home a girl used to all that 
luxury! Why had she left the address? She 
had ‘a wild impulse to -go back and get it, 
but she dismissed it; she would go through 
with the farce—if the girl came at all. Prob- 
ably she would not; no doubt she was 
laughing im her sleeve all the time. She hoped 
she wouldn’t come! After all that, what 
would she think? 

As Hope opened her own door she was 
aware of a faint odor of baking. Then she 
caught the elusive, indescribable aroma of 
stewing chicken. After all the trouble her 
mother had gone to, that her friend should 
be like that! She looked round the living 
room with eyes from which the old, loving 
scales had fallen. Never had the curtains 
seemed so garish; the yellow shade looked 
to be what it was, a discarded petticoat; the 
fringe was off the rugs, and—oh, crowning 
indignity—was that a paper chrysanthemum 
on the table? But no, it was a real one, her 
mother’s cherished flower coaxed into bloom 
for Thanksgiving and now cut for their 
guest. Tears smarted in her eyes. The flower 
was placed carelessly in a vase of cheap 
yellow pottery. It was pretty, but to a girl 
who could have a dozen huge ones in cut- 
glass vases — 

“Hope,”—it was her mother’s voice from 
the basement,—“can you come down? I’m 
freezing the cream.” 

Hope put away her wraps and _ hurried 
down. At any rate her mother should not 
know. To think of this final unusual effort 
for their guest, making ice cream in the part- 
ly broken old freezer! 

“TI just made up my mind to make cream 
for you,” said Mrs. Moss, beaming. “She’s 
probably not used to ice cream, and it’s 
such a treat. The old freezer works hard, 
though. I guess you'll have to stand on the 
crosspiece. How did you think the table 
looked? And the chrysanthemum?” She was 
like a child in her pride. 

“Fine,” shouted Hope above the creaking 
of the crank. “If she doesn’t like that —” 

“And I made an angel food. We'll have to 
do without eggs now the rest of the week.” 

“Mother, you never! Angel food!” And 
Hazel pampered on French pastry! 

“Maybe we’d better try the cream now.” 
Mrs. Moss.picked up a spoon. The rickety 
freezer tipped as Hope shifted her weight, 
and a stream of icy water ran out and 
splashed her mother. “It is a good thing 
I haven’t dressed yet,” Mrs. Moss said, 
laughing as she removed the lid and peered 
inside. “I can slip up the back stairs. My, 
it’s all mush, not half done! 
If we only had one of those 
vacuums! It will take us half 
an hour yet.” 

“And she’s due any time 
now,” said Hope in an ex- 
pressionless voice. 

“You’re tired,” said Mrs. 
Moss, quick to notice the 
change. ‘‘I can manage it 
alone maybe. You'd better go 
up and watch the door.” 

“I think we can hear the 
bell down here,” said Hope. 
“Anyway, somebody will have 
to stand on the crosspiece.” 

It was a disagreeable, cold, 
sloppy job, but finally, with her hands tin- 
gling with the ice and salt, Hope started up- 
stairs. “Let’s leave it now; it may ripen. 
When Julius comes we'll get him to give it a 
few turns. I’m really afraid to stay down any 
longer.” 

She took off her apron and smoothed her 
hair. Then she waited nervously while her 
mother changed her dress. The clock in the 
hall boomed six o’clock and then. half past, 
and still their guest had not come. Hope sat 
down by the window and knit her brows 
uneasily. Mrs. Moss moved between the 
kitchen, the dining room and the front door. 

At a quarter to seven Julius burst in. 
“Hey, mother, supper ready? I’ve got to go 
to a scout meeting.” 

“O Julius, we want you to finish the 
cream,” cried Hope. “Can’t you?” 

“Fraid not, sis. Got to be there at seven- 
thirty. What’s the table all fixed up for?” 

“For Hope’s company. Isn’t it pretty?” 
Mrs. Moss’s tones held a gentle pride. 

“Huh! I should think the company would 
be here then. It’s seven o’clock.” 
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Hope was now in the throes of an awful 
fear, which had been creeping on during the 
last hour. Hazel was not coming! She had 
ignored the invitation! She was one person 
on the stage and another off. Hope’s face 
burned. A sort of helpless anger filled her. 
After all this—after all their pains! Her 
mother’s face, flushed and expectant, met her 
gaze. She would not tell her! She would not 
destroy that gentle trust. 

“I don’t believe she is coming now, moth- 
er,” she said at last with a forced smile. 
“Perhaps she couldn’t find us. But we don’t 
care; we can make merry by ourselves.” 

“Well, I'll dish up, then,” said Mrs. Moss 
disappointedly. “If there were only some- 
body else we could invite in! Seems such 
a it , ae 

“lt is a pity,” Hope interrupted bitterly. 
“But never mind, mother.” 

“And the best angel food I ever made 
too!” 

“Pll say so,” cried Julius, disappearing 
through the door with a huge wedge. “Ate 
a whole quarter. So long, folks.” 

“To think of it,” lamented Mrs. Moss, “a 
nice supper and nobody to eat it! You can 
take up the chicken patties, Hope, and I'll 
dish the potatoes. The biscuits have stood 
so long—hark, there goes the telephone. 
Maybe she’s calling to explain.” 

“Maybe,” said Hope bitterly. No, it was 
a plain case of snobbery, downright snob- 
bery! Hazel hadn’t intended to come! It was 
her way of showing the immeasurable gulf 
between them. 

Hope took down the receiver. It was Mrs. 
Riley, a neighbor, speaking. “What’s that?” 
called Hope. “I don’t understand, Mrs. Riley. 
—Some one got out of a taxi and rang and 
knocked at the front door? When—where— 
why —” She started. “Why, yes, we’ve been 
here all the time!—About five-thirty ? Wait, 
let me see; I guess we must have been in the 
basement, freezing cream. Thank you so 
much for telling me, Mrs. Riley —Yes, good- 
by.” Her cheeks were pink as she whirled 
away from the telephone. “Mother, she’s 
all right! She came. I was wrong. She did 
come.” 

“What a pity,” cried Mrs. Moss. “We'll 
just hustle these things back. Why, how in- 
hospitable she must have thought us! Call 
her right up and tell her to come, Hope. 
Explain how it was —” 

But Hope was already at the telephone 
calling the Selma apartments. 

“She’ll be here in a few minutes,” she ex- 
claimed excitedly several minutes later. “She 
was lovely about it. She thought we’d been 
called away or something, and she was so 
disappointed! O mother, the cream—and 
Julius gone —” 

‘Tll help you with it directly,” said her 
mother, who was busy at the stove. 

The bell rang as Hope was struggling with 
the freezer, and she hastened to the door. “I 
was just finishing the cream that caused all 
the trouble,” Hope explained to Hazel after 
they had exchanged laughing greetings. “If 
you'll excuse me a moment —” 

“Oh, let me go with you!” cried Hazel, 
locking arms with her. “Long ago I used 
to turn a freezer. Let me at that crank 
once —” 

“Oh, you mustn’t,” Hope protested and 
barred the way with a slender arm. “Why, 
you’re our guest! The idea!” That the rich 
Miss Loomis should go down the back stairs 
and pound ice in a gunny sack with an old 
flatiron ! 

“Away, minion!” The haughty Miss 
Loomis advanced with such impetus that the 
two girls clung together on the basement 
Stairs to keep from falling. “Oh, if you only 
knew how I gloated over your invitation!” 

“But after the Selma apartments,” Hope 
began falteringly. The girls were in the base- 
ment now, and Hazel was turning vigorously 
Do Hope balanced herself on the cross- 

lece, 

“Not in it with a real home,” said Hazel 
a trifle wistfully. “Don’t tell me that’s chick- 
en I smell, Hope!” 

“If you're through down there,” came Mrs. 
Moss S$ voice at the basement door, “it’s all 
on. Bring the freezer up, Hope. If the cream 
isn’t done —” 

“We'll call it frappé,” said Hazel, laughing 
as she bounded up the stairs. She glanced with 
her clear blue eyes round the plain, old-fash- 
toned dining room; and Hope’s proud glance 
followed hers. The white cloth shone; its 
snowdrop pattern was like new-fallen snow. 
The yellow silk shade cast a golden gleam, 
and the lone chrysanthemum nodded as if 
In greeting, 

“Why, it’s beautiful,” thought Hope with 
i Sort of choking pride. For now she was no 
onger looking through another’s eyes. 
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Controlled by swinging the feet. An old type 


HE aéroplane, supported in flight by the 

pressure of the air against its wings and 

driven by an engine, is by far the 
commonest and best-known type of aircraft, 
but’ it is not by any means the only one. 
Everyone is of course familiar also with the 
airship and the balloon, which depend on 
natural buoyancy and float in the air like a 
submarine in the water; but even within the 
class of heavier-than-air craft, or those which 
gain lift as a result of their motion through 
the air, there are other possibilities than those 
presented by the well-known form of aéro- 
plane. 

Among the less familiar classes of aircraft 
two, the glider and the helicopter, have been 
attracting a great deal of public attention 
recently, and both are of pronounced in- 
terest, in part for their scientific value as a 
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A modern French glider 


means of making certain experiments and in 
part for their direct possibilities in connection 
with the purposes of war and with trans- 
porting passengers and express in peace. 

Gliders are simply engineless aéroplanes, 
in which the pull of gravity replaces the pull 
of the propeller, and some of the readers of 
The Companion have undoubtedly become 
familiar with them at first hand. When the 
development of the flying machine was just 
beginning it was common for schoolboys 
to build themselves wings of odd scraps 
of wood covered with cloth borrowed from 
the household’s store and to launch them- 
selves into precarious flight, running downhill 
to gather speed and then springing into the 
air. With the wings held under his arms, or 
more exactly with his body supported by 
the wings, the pilot’s only means of control 
was obtained by kicking his feet to one side 
or the other, shifting the weight in accord- 
ance with the need of the moment as the 
machine tilted. 


THE NEW GLIDERS 


The gliders that are built now are not 
much like those of ten years ago, for they 
have been much improved and refined. Most 
of them now have a seat for the pilot inside 
an inclosed body and are furnished with a 
full set of controls like those of an engine- 
driven aéroplane, but the principles on which 
they depend are still the same. The glider, 
whatever its size and the elaborateness of 
its construction, is always coasting down- 
hill in the air, always driven ahead by the 
force of gravity. If the wind conditions are 
right, the machine may actually rise to great 
heights and rernain in the air for a long time, 
but it is nevertheless essentially coasting 
downhill. When the glider rises it does so 
because it is caught by an upward current 
of air that raises it more rapidly than it 
would ordinarily fall. It is in the position of 
a man walking down on a moving staircase 
that is moving upward. Although he is walk- 
ing down the staircase, and if he were un- 
able to see anything except the staircase 
he would fancy himself to be going lower 
at every step, he is actually being carried 
steadily upward unless walks more rap- 


idly than the staircase itself is moving. The 
glider does the same thing, traveling forward 





and downward into a wind that sweeps it 
upward and backward, and the net result 
may be a climb to increased height above 
the ground. Evidently the results obtained 
will depend largely on the situation selected. 
It is necessary that the flight should start 
against the wind and that the wind should 
be blowing up a hill that has a slope of 
considerable length. The ideal conditions are 
obtained when the wind blows along a slop- 
ing valley that is broad at the end where 
the wind enters and that narrows gradually 
until it is closed at the other end by the hill 
from which the glides are started. The air 
is then forced to rise, and so to provide as 
it moves up the valley a lifting force for the 
gliders, for it has no place to go except up- 
ward. It is of course difficult to find exactly 
the geographical and weather conditions 
specified, but they can be more or less closely 
approximated. 

Wonderful things can be done in favorable 
circumstances, and they have been done at 
the numerous meets held in France, Ger- 
many and England. Last August at a German 
competition a young German pilot by the 
name of Hentzen startled the whole world 
by remaining in the air for two hours on 
a glider built at the Hannover Technical 
School for a group of students of which 
Mr. Hentzen himself was a member. A few 
days later, starting earlier in the afternoon 
and remaining aloft until after dark, the 
same pilot actually increased the time to 
three hours and ten minutes. In the course 
of that flight he climbed to a height of 
nearly twelve hundred feet above the hill 
from which he started, soaring to and fro 
for hour after hour, and finally descended 
within half a mile of the starting point. 


SOME EXTRAORDINARY FLIGHTS 


Even that achievement was soon to be 
eclipsed, for it was only a couple of months 
later that during a competition in England 
Mr. Maneyrol, a French pilot mounted on 
a French glider, stayed up continuously for 
three. hours and twenty-two minutes. On the 
same day on which Mr. Maneyrol per- 
formed his feat an English pilot carried 
a passenger with him on a glider built by 
Fokker, a Dutch aéroplane designer. The 
“record” has repeatedly been broken since 
then and now stands at more than eight 
hours but is still held by Maneyrol. The 
figures are almost unbelievable until the 
way in which the thing was done, and which 
was suggested in the preceding paragraph, is 
fully understood. The performances of the 
glider are particularly impressive to watch 
if you are familiar with the deafening racket 
of the ordinary aéroplane engine, for the 
gliders cruise about as noiselessly and effort- 
lessly as birds, and when two or more are 
in the air at once the pilots are easily able 
to talk to one another or to the spectators 
on the ground below. Since making these 
remarkably long flights depends on finding 
and remaining in a favorable air current, 
where the wind is tilted upward and can 
therefore be counted on to lift the glider 
continuously, we obviously cannot expect 
long distances to be covered, and indeed the 
longest distance traveled in any flight up 
to this time is only about seven miles, and 
both of the longest flights, of several hours’ 
duration, have terminated within a few hun- 
dred yards of their starting point. Obvi- 
ously there is no ground there for hope 
of the effective use of the glider for com- 
mercial purposes, and we are yet far from 
the point where we can regard seriously pre- 
dictions .of the crossing of continents and of 
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A glider being pulled up into the wind by lines 


oceans by aéroplanes without power. The 
ability of the glider to remain aloft depends 
always on favoring wind currents, and the 
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pilot can hardly be expected to carry them 
about with him. The importance of the effect 
of the wind and of the nature of the country 
over which the flights are made was well 
illustrated by the results of the German 
meet at which Mr. Hentzen so distinguished 
himself. All of the long flights there were 
made with westerly winds, and when the 
wind came from some other direction, what- 
ever its violence, the flights were limited to 
a few minutes’ duration. This was true 
despite the fact that the total height of the 
hill above the probable landing places, the 
initial altitude available for the glide, was 
nearly as great in several other directions as 
toward the west. 


A HAZARDOUS SPORT 


With these tremendous developments, glid- 
ing has rather passed out of the range of 
pastimes for boys, at least for those below 
collegiate age. It has been practiced success- 
fully at numerous colleges and _ technical 
schools, however. Most of the entries at the 
most recent German competitions came from 
groups of students at technical schools such 
as the one at Hannover, and the under- 
graduate Aéronautical Engineering Society 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
built a machine last year that was so suc- 
cessful in its first trials that four of the 
students took it to France for the inter- 
national competition there. While gliding is 
a splendid sport as well as an avenue to 
scientific research, it can be practiced safely 
on a large scale only by those with consider- 
able experience in flying and with machines 
designed and constructed with careful atten- 
tion to the laws that govern aéroplane de- 
sign. In any case the machine must be 
up to the required standard, and if the pilot 
is inexperienced he must put himself through 
a long course of training by short hops on 
very gentle slopes before hazarding a real 
flight. It is possible to fly a highly inefficient 
aéroplane if enough engine power is used, 
and it has for many years been a familiar 
saying that even a barn door would fly if 
we put power enough on it; but a glider 
cannot give a good performance unless the 
design is such as to offer the smallest possible 
resistance to motion through the air. Further- 
more, in order to make gliding safe with 








Just leaving the hilltop 


these machines of modern design, -their 
strength and balance must be calculated as 
closely as for a real aéroplane. The old- 
time improvised gliders not infrequently met 
with the unfortunate fate of Darius Green’s 
flying machine of poetic fame, which let its 
inventor down with a bang; but they seldom 
got high enough to do any serious damage, 
even if they did get out of control or suffer 
structural collapse in flight. The inefficiency 
of many of the machines furnished an auto- 
matic safeguard that counterbalanced the 
recklessness and lack of knowledge of their 
enthusiastic constructors and made it dif- 
ficult for them to hurt themselves badly 
unless they jumped off a cliff. With a glider 
that remains at a height of more than one 
thousand feet for several hours, however, 
the problem is in every way as serious as it 
is for an aéroplane, and the best gliders have 
been built by companies familiar with aéro- 
plane construction and have closely followed 
aéroplane practice. Mr. Hentzen’s machine, 
for example, was so built, and it was. designed 
by one of the most distinguished German 
aéronautical engineers. The wing form that 
was chosen for it was the result of many 
experiments in an aéronautical laboratory, 
where a model wing is exposed to a stream 
of air in order that the forces acting on it 
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may be measured; and the internal arrange- 
ment was such that no wires or rods or tubes 
had to stick out into the air during a flight. 
The resistance was therefore reduced to the 
lowest possible point. 

To illustrate the attention given to details, 
it may be recorded that in place of the wheels 
that many other machines had employed the 
Hannover glider used footballs (the German 
type, round like a basket ball) mounted on 
an axle so that they could turn. They pro- 
jected only a couple of inches out of the 
body, the axle and the upper part of the ball 
being housed, and they served both as wheels 
on landing and as shock absorbers, for they 
would check a fall as well as pneumatic tires 
of very large section and of a weight far 
greater than that of the footballs. 


LAUNCHING THE MACHINE 


Gliders of course differ from aéroplanes in 
method and details of construction, if only 
because of their lighter total weight, but the 
general outlines of design are astonishingly 
similar in the majority of the best gliders and 
in some of the most successful aéroplanes. A 
great many attempts have been made to build 
artificial birds with strangely curved and 
excessively flexible wings, and a few inventors 
have even gone so far as to cover the wings 
with real or imitation feathers, but none of 
those novel conceptions have succeeded in 
doing much. Locomotives succeeded _ better 
when the driving power was applied directly 
to the wheels than when the attempt was 
made to copy nature and to make a me- 
chanical man pushing a train of cars ahead 
of him as he walked along the track on a 
pair of mechanical legs worked by steam (that 
scheme was actually tried) ; and similarly fly- 
ing machines have worked best when the de- 
signers have struck boldly out for themselves 
on original plans rather than sought slavishly 
to imitate every detail of nature’s aéroplanes. 

A glider problem that occasions some 
trouble at times is the starting of the flights, 
the launching of the machines. A great va- 
riety of schemes have been suggested,—the 
most sensational of .which is to tow the glider 
behind an aéroplane to a great height and 
then cut it loose——and a number of them 
have been tried. The one that has finally been 
adopted in most places as giving the greatest 
assurance of a clean start without loss of 
time or distance, and without serious risk 
of the machines’ getting entangled in the 
launching gear, makes use of what is: vir- 
tually a gigantic sling shot. A long piece of 
stout rubber cord like that used in home- 
exercise machines, but heavier, is passed 
around a hook on the nose of the glider and 
stretched to two or three times its original 
length by several men on each end of the 
cord. The glider is held still while the men 
who have the ends walk off with them to the 
necessary distance to give the desired stretch. 
The machine is then released and is drawn 
along the ground very rapidly by the cord 
so that it reaches the speed necessary for 
flight and is fairly catapulted into the air 
after a run of only four or five feet. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
HELICOPTER 


The development of the glider up to the 
present time has brought it to a general form 
closely resembling that of the aéroplane. 
The helicopter, or direct-lift machine, how- 
ever, although under some conditions it may 
profit by the same sources of lift that keep 
the glider in the air, is essentially different in 
principle from the aéroplane, and, so long 
as the engine of the helicopter is running 
and maintaining it in normal flight, the two 
types have little in common. The character- 
istic of the helicopter is that its lift is 
secured directly from a propeller without 
the intervention of any wings. The propeller 
turns with its shaft vertical, instead of 
horizontal as in the aéroplane, and it there- 
fore gives a straight upward pull that bal- 
ances the weight of the machine and so 
sustains it in flight. A model illustrating the 
helicopter action is easy to make, and many 
of the flying toys familiar in the shops at 
Christmas time are based on the principle of 
the helicopter. It is not necessary to go to a 
store and purchase a helicopter model, how- 
ever, for you can make a satisfactory one 
by taking a strip of thin sheet metal about 
eight inches by one inch in dimensions, twist- 
ing the ends in opposite directions so that 
they roughly resemble the blades of a two- 
bladed propeller with square tips, driving a 
nail through the centre of the piece of metal 
into the end of a round stick about a quarter 
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of an inch in diameter and six or eight 
inches long, and then clamping the metal so 
that it cannot turn on the stick. The stick 
can then be held between the palms of the 
hands and given a brisk twirl and released, 
when the whole apparatus will rise into the 
air. With a little practice such a toy can be 
made to fly to a height of thirty or forty 
feet. 

The great advantage of the helicopter for 
practical use lies in its ability to rise and 
descend vertically and to hover over one 
spot. The aéroplane always requires a landing 

















A helicopter with two huge horizontal propellers 


field of considerable size, and it would be- 
come much easier to use aircraft in the 
neighborhood of cities if they could make 
use of an open space only fifty or sixty feet 
across. The ability to remain stationary in 
the air will also be valuable, particularly for 
military purposes, since such a machine can 
station itself above the enemy positions, ob- 
serving all that goes on there and reporting 
back by radio. The helicopter will thus do in 
a much more efficient manner the work now 
done by observation balloons. The parallel 
with the captive balloon is indeed very close, 
and the use of captive helicopters has often 
been suggested. Indeed, it was tried in Austria 
during the war; a number of successful as- 
cents were made with a helicopter tethered 
with three ropes that were always kept 
taut. The use of three ropes in tripod form 
kept the machine in a fixed position. 


GETTING OFF THE GROUND 


The idea of the helicopter is old, almost 
as old as that of the aéroplane, for it was 
only a short time after the invention of 
the propeller that men began to dream of 
using the new mechanism to raise them- 
selves into the air. Only in recent years, 
however, has real progress been made toward 
the practical realization of the idea. Indeed, 
it is only within the last year that a helicop- 
ter has actually risen from the ground and 
shown its ability to travel in any direction 
that the pilot may desire. The greatest suc- 
cess up to the present time has been achieved 
by an American engineer, Mr. Berliner. 

Obviously the first part of the helicopter 
problem is to get off the ground. That re- 
quires that the propeller thrust be greater 
than the weight of the machine. Now, it was 
long ago discovered that the thrust could be 
raised to any figure desired by the simple 
device of sufficiently increasing the size of 
the propellers and gearing them down to turn 
at a lower speed. A one-hundred-horse-power 
engine driving an eight-foot propeller at 
twelve hundred revolutions a minute may 
give a thrust of eight hundred pounds. The 
same engine driving two twelve-foot propel- 
lers at five hundred revolutions a minute 
will then give a thrust of about thirteen 
hundred pounds; and by making the propel- 
lers still larger and running them at a lower 
speed even more lifting force could be ob- 
tained from that same engine. It is not very 
difficult to lift twenty pounds for every unit 
of horse power. 


THE TWO PROPELLERS 


In the example just given the use of two 
propellers was mentioned. It is essential that 
two should be employed and that they 
should turn in opposite directions, since the 
body of the helicopter itself would otherwise 
turn round in a manner most unpleasant for 
the pilot. If two boys are sitting on sleds 
close together on the ice and one pushes 
against the sled of the other, they will move 
apart, but that separation may occur as a 
result of the motion of either sled. The boy 
who does the pushing may move either his 
own sled or the other; that will depend on 
which is heavier and which has the smoother 
runners. The problem of the helicopter and 
its propeller is somewhat like that of the two 
sleds on ice. The running of the engine makes 
the propeller go round with respect to the 
helicopter, but that relative rotation may 
be the result either of an actual turning of 
the propeller or of a turning of the helicopter 
body in the opposite direction or of a com- 
bination of the two. Since the body is rather 


small and offers but little resistance to turn- 
ing, it would actually go round much more 
rapidly than the propeller. The pilot would 
get dizzy, and no lift would be furnished. 
Those mishaps can be prevented by using 
two propellers and making them turn in 
opposite directions, so that they neutralize 
each other. 

Supposing it to be possible to get off the 
ground, it is necessary to provide the pilot 
with some means of control. A number of 
helicopters have been successful up to the 
point of showing enough lift to raise them- 
selves into the air, but have proved quite 
hopeless for practical use because of . the 
violent manner in which they pitch about 
as soon as they are clear of the ground. 
There are several possible ways to stop these 
erratic swings, but the most effective control 
has usually been obtained by the simple de- 
vice of putting a series of little pivoted 
vanes below the propellers in such a way 
that they can be turned by the pilot so that 
the air will strike them broadside on instead 
of edgewise. If the machine tilts, the vanes 
on the side that is rising are turned by the 
pilot. The air striking on their flat surfaces 
gives a downward push that depresses that 
side of the helicopter and brings it back to 
a level position. 

Another grave problem in connection with 
the direct-lift machine is making a safe 
return to earth after the engine has stopped. 
A helicopter with propellers of moderate size 
may give a satisfactory lift or even climb 
so long as the engine is running at full power, 
but, if the engine stops, with no wings to 
sustain it during a glide the machine would 
drop like a stone. The most promising means 
that have been brought forward for securing 
safety after an engine failure propose either 
to convert the helicopter into a glider for the 
purposes of descent or to utilize the propel- 
lers themselves as a means of checking the 
fall. It is evident that by the use either of 
folding or of permanently installed wings a 
gliding descent along an inclined path can 
be made in the manner normal to an aéro- 
plane after the propeller has stopped turn- 
ing. As for the second method, it depends 
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T was nine o’clock when George Caswell 
entered his little shack close to the river 
and lit the kerosene lamp on the shelf. 

He poked together the remains of two large 
chunks of wood that he had put into the 
stove an hour earlier and stood by the fire 
until the warmth pervaded his body and 
drove the chill from his numbed fingers. 
Then he set his little alarm clock so that it 
would waken him at midnight, and when he 
had blown out the light he lay down on the 
cot without removing his clothes. 

Ordinarily young Caswell would have re- 
tired at nine o’clock to sleep soundly until 
five. He was employed as watchman by the 
company that was putting the new steel 
bridge across Beaver River, but his duties 
did not include making night rounds; that 
precaution did not seem necessary. How- 
ever, a sudden rise in the stream now en- 


. dangered the falsework that had been put in 


and also the partly completed substructure. 
For that reason the watchman had deter- 
mined to make a round at midnight on his 
own responsibility. 

The water had begun to rise at noon and 
at nine o’clock was still creeping perceptibly 
upward. It was early March, and the river 
with its small tributaries had broken up 
only a short time before; cakes of ice were 
floating with the light drift. 

The main purpose of the low box structure 


He was thrown violently 
against the wall 
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on the remarkable fact that a propeller that 
is free to spin offers more resistance than 
one that is held still. If, for example, a min- 
iature windmill be held up against the breeze 
it will require more force to hold it if the 
windmill wheel is allowed to turn than if it 
is tied in one position. By arranging the con- 
nection between the propeller and the engine 
of the helicopter so that it can quickly be 
disengaged the propellers will be able to spin 
like windmills while descending, and, if they 
are made of large size, they will give a resist- 
ance great enough during the descent to keep 
the speed of fall to a reasonably low figure, 
no higher, for example, than that of a 
parachute. Indeed, the helicopter under that 
condition becomes a very efficient and special 
form of parachute. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL 


Although a great advantage of the helicop- 
ter, as already noted, is its ability to remain 
stationary over one spot, an aircraft that 
could do nothing but remain over one spot 
would be of little value. Means must there- 
fore be provided for traveling horizontally 
at a speed of at least fifty or sixty miles an 
hour. For that, as for a safe descent with 
stopped engine, there are two principal meth- 
ods. The first is to use a small auxiliary 
propeller to pull the helicopter horizontally, 
The other, the simplest and most. generally 
used, is simply to tilt the whole machine. In 
general the pull of the propeller can be 
thought of as acting straight along the 
propeller shaft. If the shaft is vertical, as 
it is when the helicopter is hovering, the 
propeller thrust will be a pure vertical lift. 
If the whole machine is slightly inclined, the 
thrust will act both upward and forward, 
and finally, if it were sufficiently inclined, 
it would act entirely forward, as on an 
aéroplane. To obtain a satisfactory forward 
movement of a helicopter it is sufficient 
to tilt the shaft through a very small angle, 
and the departure from the horizontal of the 
inclosed body in which the seat and controls 
are situated is not great enough to cause the 
pilot any discomfort. 


ICY PLUNGE 


By Hugh FE. Grinstead 


where Caswell slept was to house the tools 
and some of the materials and so had been 
built as near the work as possible; it had 
been set on a temporary foundation just 
above normal high water about twenty yards 
downstream from the bridge. The shack con- 
sisted of one room sixteen feet wide and 
twenty feet long and had a door in one end 
and a small window in one side; the out- 
side was sheathed with matched boards, and 
the walls were lined with stout building 
paper. There was a cot in one corner; the 
stove stood near the centre, and the corner 
near the door was stacked with tools, cables 
and several kegs of bolts and rivets. 

It was not the alarm clock that was 
responsible for Caswell’s waking, though it 
must have been near midnight when he sat 
up in bed, dully aware of a low rumble that 
quickly grew to a grinding roar. Before he 
was fully awake the little house quivered 
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and tottered with the impact of some huge 
mass; then the light structure lurched and 
he rolled to the floor. Immediately a corner 
of the building seemed to be tossed upward 
by an invisible mighty hand; he was thrown 
violently against the wall and struck his 
head on the boards. 

He lay for more than a minute in a partly 
conscious state; then he sat up, dazed. The 
floor beneath him inclined at a precarious 
angle, and when he felt about in the dark- 
ness his hand encountered the smooth surface 
of building paper instead of bare flooring 
boards. The shack had turned over so that 
one side had become the bottom! 

Caswell could distinguish the swish of wa- 
ter and an occasional bump as some object 
struck the thin wall, and he knew instantly 
that the house was in the river. The presence 
of the cables, bolts and other heavy objects 
in the farther end accounted for the list of 
the floor. Presently the odor of steam and 
ashes warned him that water was coming in 
through the door or perhaps through the 
window and was covering the stove, which 
had toppled over and had rolled to the low 
end of the room. 

The unfortunate boy could only guess 
what had happened up the river, but he 
concluded at once that cakes of ice and drift 
had collected in quantity great enough to 
form a dam, which had broken, and that the 
vast wave of water and ice, after carrying 
down the falsework, along with the floating 
timbers had swept the little house into the 
torrent. 

As the water rushed into the shack the 
heavy end continued to sink and gave to the 
floor, or rather the side wall, a more decided 
dip. It soon became almost as steep as a 
roof, and Caswell crawled with difficulty up 
the sloping surface until he reached the end 
wall. 

It was only after the icy water, which also 
had been creeping upward, had touched his 
feet that he fully realized the immediate peril 
that confronted him. It required no intricate 
calculation to conclude that within a few 
minutes the air space in the room would be 
extremely small. What with the water pour- 
ing in and with the weight of the heavy 
metal in the other end it was evident that 
the high corner of the building would not 
long remain above the surface. 

Had the door or the window been in his 
end of the room, it would not have been 
hard for him to get outside, where he would 
at least have a chance to save himself by 
swimming ashore. Though he knew that the 
door was in the far end and was completely 
submerged, he was not so sure about the win- 
dow. Confused by the turning of the build- 
ing, he could not say whether it was in the 
side that floated downward or in the op- 
posite side. It depended on whether the floor 
or the ceiling were to the right of him. 

To find out he crawled ‘along until he 
reached a corner. When his hand touched 
the baseboard and later bare boards without 
the paper covering he knew that it was the 
point where the two walls juined the floor. 
As he had feared, the window was in the side 
that was downward. 

Huddled in the corner, with his feet drawn 
up to keep them from the encroaching flood, 
Caswell pondered the possibility of getting 
out by way of the door. He frowned. It 
was not in the centre of the opposite end 
but as the house lay was nearer the lower 
corner; and it would be long and horizontal 
instead of narrow and upright. Nor was the 
window in the centre of the side wall, but 
was much nearer the lower corner. And 
both openings were well covered now. 

Caswell’s first impulse on realizing his dan- 
ger was to shout for help; but when he 
considered that the nearest person would 
probsbly be his fellow workmen snugly 
asleep at their boarding place half a mile 
back from the river he saved his breath. His 
voice would probably not carry more than 
twenty yards beyond the walls of his prison. 

Apparently his only chance to escape 
drowning like a rat in its hole was to dive 
beneath the icy water in an effort to reach 
and open the door; yet he hesitated to at- 
tempt anything so uncertain. Though he was 
a fair swimmer, he had always had a horror 
of getting his head under water; he never 

ad been successful at diving. He could hold 
his breath for forty or fifty seconds on trial, 
but the instant he ducked beneath the sur- 
face he felt an uncomfortable desire to 
breathe. He wondered whether he could by 
any possibility keep under water thirty sec- 
onds. It surely would take as long as that to 
open the door. 

He was no longer able to keep his feet out 
of water. He felt about with his hands until 
he touched a bracket shelf nailed to the wall 
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behind him and by means of it pulled himself 
up. Presently the room was half full of 
water, and it rose more rapidly as the air 
space diminished. 

Caswell stood in water almost to his waist 
before he could bring himself to take the 
plunge that was plainly his only hope. Three 
times he drew a deep breath only to exhale 
it helplessly. He wished that he had made 
the attempt before the water had reached 
such a depth. Then, realizing that every sec- 
ond’s delay diminished his chance of success, 
he filled his lungs and slipped into the water. 
As it closed with a chill above his head he 
involuntarily threw his left hand over his 
nose and mouth, effectually stifling the im- 
pulse to breathe. He slipped down the in- 
clined wall for a few yards and plunged 
straight in the direction in which he knew 
the door should be. He brushed against a keg 
of bolts, and then his outstretched hand 
touched the end wall; barely two seconds 
elapsed before he found the door facing. He 
groped eagerly for the knob, but his hand 
encountered a jumbled mass of tools, bolts 
and other material. All the heavy material 
had rolled against the door, barring it from 
the inside! 

Almost overcome by disappointment, Cas- 
well fought his way to the surface. He 
gasped in the fresh air and kept his head 
above water by paddling with his hands. His 
feet no longer touched the sloping lower 
wall; nor could he again find the little shelf 
that he had held to. 

Though he was chilled to the bone and 
his limbs ached from his icy bath, it was 
not cold alone that caused his teeth to chat- 
ter. What could he do? Then he remem- 
bered the window, but abruptly he wondered 
whether it too would be barricaded, or 





whether he should have the strength to get | 


through it. 


It was his only chance, and he did not | 


hesitate. He realized that the effort would be 
his last, for the cold water seemed to be 
drawing the strength from his muscles and 
stiffening his joints. He shivered spasmod- 
ically and could hardly keep his head above 
the surface. For the second time he held 
his breath and sank. He slipped along the 
sloping wall until he thought he had gone 
more than half the length of it; then he 
began to feel about for the window; it was 
small, and he might pass on either side of 
it. 

It was really no more than five or six sec- 
onds, but it seemed an age before he finally 
touched a break in the smooth wall; it was 
the rough casing of the little window. He ran 
his hand along until he found the small knob 
by which the hinged sash opened. Finally 
his fingers grasped it, and he tugged with 
all his power to swing it upward. But the 
water had caused the soft wood to swell 
quickly, and the sash was wedged tight in 
the casing. 

In hopeless panic Caswell stamped upon 
the light frame of the sash, but under water 
the blows were robbed of half their force. It 
was then that he discovered that two of the 
four small panes were broken; through that 
breach the greater part of the water had 
flowed. 

With his left hand still pressed tight 
against his mouth and nose he fought the 
overpowering desire to breathe. He wanted 
to cease his efforts and go to the surface for 
air, but he feared that he could not keep 
going long enough to make another trial. His 
chest heaved spasmodically, and it was only 
by sheer force of will that he held his breath 
for a few seconds longer. 

As a last resort he grasped the light cross- 
piece with his right hand. Tnen he mustered 
all of his strength and surged backward 
until the narrow strip broke in the middle, 
and the remaining panes of glass fell noise- 
lessly from their support. 

With a single movement he forced himself 
through the opening. A final kick and down 
he went until he touched bottom. Then began 
the struggle upward. He struck out blindly 
in an effort to swim from beneath the 
house before he should come to the surface. 
Luckily, he tock the right direction and came 
up at the side of the floating bulk; catching 
it, he held on until he could regain his breath. 

In the dim light he could see that the fast- 
sinking building was drifting close to the 
shore. He released his hold and swam a 
dozen strokes to shallow water. When the 
cold air struck him he shivered more than 
ever, but as soon as he reached the shore he 
set off at a run for the farmhouse where the 
men were boarding. Once in dry clothes he 
felt little the worse for his cold plunge, but 
he immediately proclaimed that the next tool 
shack must be built farther from the water if 
he were to bunk there! 
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MARCH-DEEP 


By Margaret Miller 


I love to stand in the winter dusk 
On the ridge of the steep ski hill 
When the mountains around are tipped 
with rose 
And all the world lies still 


While the valley below is bathed in gray 
And the soldierly spruces stand 

Like tiny troopers awaiting there 
A secret word of command, 


I slide each ski across the snow 
To test it for the flight 

And pull my woolen cap way down 
And make my scarf ends tight. 


I stand there poised on the rim of flight 
And scold my shamming will, 

Fill deep my lungs with the biting air 
And bid farewell to the hill. 


Then a rushing, breathless moment 
When the wind sings by my ears 

And the driven snow speeds past my cheek 
And fills my eyes with tears; 


A pain-keen joy in life and strength 
While cold air washes the soul 

And sweeps the cobwebs from the brain 
And makes the body whole. 


A sudden slacking of motion 
When my skis hiss through the snow 
That is piled March-deep in the valley 
Where the trooper spruces grow. 
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THE SINNERS’ PARADE 


WO young men were seated together in the 
early morning train. “Monday,” said one 
with .a little laugh, “and I’m more tired 
than I was on Saturday night. I drove down to 
the shore yesterday in my new car. Never again 
for me!” 

“Have trouble?” the other asked. 

“No, but you know what that road is like on 
Sunday. I’d seen the cars going through our town, 
but I never realized that at the height of the 
home-coming traffic there was a line of cars al- 
most end to end mile after mile from the city by 
the sea all the way across the state to the ferries 
—the ‘sinners’ parade,’ some one in a car that 
stood near my own in a jam called it jeeringly. 

“Do'you know, that phrase stuck in my mind. 
But of course they were not all sinners; no doubt 
some were preachers, church workers and doctors 
on their various errands. Let’s be charitable. But 
I can’t get away from the thought of the noise, 
the dust, the un-Sabbathlike gayety and worldli- 
ness of the crowds, the many disabled cars and 
one accident when several persons were seriously 
hurt. And that phrase, ‘sinners’ parade’! F was in 
it and with no good excuse, no worthy object. I'll 
never be in it again!” 

The speaker’s fine young face flushed. “Don’t 
think I’m a coward,” he continued, “that I am 
afraid of getting hurt physically. I can take my 
chances with the rest. But I am afraid of hurts 
that go deeper. I’m afraid to parade with the sin- 
ners when I ought to be in church with the 


saints!” 
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MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS 


% HAT’S better,” said Priscilla, poking the 
fire to a blaze. “Draw up your chair, Pats. 
You look fairly blue.” 

“T am blue,” Patricia. said and sighed, “but not 
with cold. I’ve been to see Miss Cassy Cole. I 
haven’t had a chance before since I got back.” 

“Poor Miss. Cassy; that can’t have been ex- 
actly cheering,” responded Priscilla sympatheti- 
cally. “Over a year now, isn’t it, since Miss 
Elizabeth died? But when there are only two and 
so devoted—lI suppose she’s still all broken up.” 

“Yes,” agreed Patricia slowly, ‘she’s a tragic 
little figure. Pris, do you think I’m hard-hearted?” 

“You? Heart as soft as a pudding,’ pro- 
nounced Priscilla. “Why?” 

“Because—well, I’ll tell you about my call. I 
was very fond of Miss Elizabeth, you know; she 
was my first teacher. I’d only had time to say a 
few halting words to Miss Cassy when the tele- 
phone rang,— it’s right in the living room,—and 
I couldn’t help gathering that it was the carpen- 
ter, and he was putting her off about something. 
She was dreadfully -upset. It was the roof, she 
explained, and it would surely leak if those shin- 
gles weren’t patched before the next storm. But 
workmen were so undependable, and yet you al- 
ways seemed to be needing them. Only last week 
it had been the furnace, but she couldn’t make 
the furnaceman understand that gas was un- 
pleasant as well as dangerous. And snow! The 
man who shoveled had promised always to come 
the minute work was possible, but instead he let 
her be buried for hours before he’d dig her out. 
If a woman wasn’t aggressive, positively aggres- 
sive, she couldn’t get things done. And Miss Cassy 
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Cole hadn’t been born aggressive. Dear sister 
Elizabeth had always attended to everything. 

“T thought that gave me a chance to turn the 
conversation, and I really wanted to speak of 
Miss Elizabeth, but no! Grievance after griev- 
ance,—tradesman, cook, maid, telephone, taxes, 
bank,—all the little everyday affairs of life, all 
those little molehills she had somehow piled and 
heaped into a great black mountain range of 
trouble that seemed to overshadow existence and 
even—yes, even to obscure her sister’s memory! 
She didn’t say one word to show she missed dear 
Miss Elizabeth except as a protection from an- 
noyance!” 

“Oh, but, Pats! She does! She must!”’ 

“J suppose she does really,” conceded Patricia. 
“But you’d hardly guess it; and she’s lost all 
sense of proportion about things! I know she’s 
nervous, and little matters do look large if you’re 
not very well, but there’s such a thing as fighting 
for poise, and Miss Cassy isn’t even trying. Well, 
if her attitude doesn’t do anything else, it de- 
stroys the dignity of her sorrow. I wanted to 
sympathize with her because she’d lost her sister, 
but all she wanted was sympathy about shin- 
gles!” 

“Poor Miss Cassy,” repeated Priscilla softly. 

“Oh, I know I’m a brute, but honestly I was 
shocked,” said Patricia. “All is, whatever life 
brings to me, I hope, if I must complain and 
falter and stumble, it will be trying to climb over 
mountains, not tripping over molehills.” 
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WHITE MAGIC IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


"Tm South Seas still are a great source of 
unusual experiences. Present-day tourists 
who visit the islands return with fascinating 

tales of coral seas, picturesque, palm-fringed 
shores and happy languid natives who once were 
cannibals. One of the most interesting accounts 
comes from Mr. Martin Johnson, who in Asia 
tells how the natives of Malekula acted when he 
showed some motion pictures that at considerable 
risk of his life he had taken of them two years 
before. 

The beach, he says, was crowded with savages; 
Nagapate, the chief, and all his men were there. 
I had thought that they would be curious about 
my machinery, but they scarcely looked at it; 
they merely squatted on the sands and clutched 
their guns tight in their hands. I saw that the 
show must begin at once; so I tested everything. 
Since I had no idea how the savages would act, I 
stationed armed guards at both sides of the screen 
and round the projector. Then the show began. 

A bright square flashed on the screen; then 
came a hundred feet of titles. The natives divided 
their attention between the strange letters and the 
rays of white light that passed above their heads. 
Jabbering all the while, they looked forward and 
upward and back toward me. Then suddenly 
Nagapate’s face appeared on the screen. A great 
roar of “Nagapate!”’ went up. 

Amid an uproar that made it impossible for 
me to make myself heard I ran the reel to the 
end. Virtually every savage pictured on the screen 
was in the audience; in two years they had 
changed scarcely at all. As each man appeared 
they called out his name and laughed and shouted 
with joy. Among the figures that came and went 
on the screen was that of a man who had been 
dead a year. The natives were awe-struck. My 
magic could bring back the dead! Midway in the 
performance I turned the projection handle over 
to one of my own natives and joined the audience. 
My wife was crying with excitement; and there 
was a lump in my throat. When the show was 
ended a great shout went up,.and the savages 
gathered in groups to discuss the performance, 
for all the world as people do “back home.” 

While we packed our apparatus the natives cut 
bamboo and made rude torches. When all were 
ready they lighted their torches at the fire that 
burned on the beach and then set off in single file 
by the trail. My wife and I sat on the beach and 
watched the flares as they filed up hill and down 
dale the long eight miles to their village. The 
night was so dark that we could not see anything 
except the string of lights that wound up the hill 
like a fiery serpent. The head of the serpent dis- 
appeared over the top of the hill. Half an hour 
later the tail wriggled out of sight. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


HE popularity of golf in the United States 

is a growth of recent years. The game was 

virtually unknown to an earlier generation 
than our own; yet surprisingly enough it was at 
least called to the attention of our forbears as 
far back as 1795, when Nathaniel Dwight of 
Hartford published a geography, arranged in the 
form of questions and answers. He did not rec- 
ommend the adoption of golf as an American 
sport; but his description of it was more accurate 
than some of the information his book contained. 

Q. What are the persons and characters of the 
Scots? 

A. They are generally lean, rawboned, and 
have high cheek bones, which is a characteristical 
feature. 

Q. What are the diversions of the Scots? 

A. They are all of the vigorous, athletic kind 
such as dancing, golf and curling. The golf is a 
species of ball-playing performed with a bat and 
a ball, the extremity of the bat being loaded with 
lead, and the party which strikes the ball with 
fewest strokes into a hole prepared for the pur- 
pose wins the game. 

If there is a lack of detail and an absence of 
enthusiasm here that would scarcely appeal either 


to the native Scot or to the American devotee of 
golf, at least there is no such obvious lack of 
a sympathetic attitude as in the corresponding 
question and answer concerning Ireland. 

Q. What are the customs and diversions of the 
Trish? 

A. There are a few customs existing in Ireland 
peculiar to this country. These are their funeral 
howlings and presenting their corpses in the 
streets to excite the charity of strangers, their 
convivial meetings on Sunday and dancing to bag- 
pipes, which are usually attended with quarreling. 

Shocking if true; but, if any indignant son of 
Erin is inclined to belated protest, let us point 
out that our virtuous early geographers did not 
confine their unflattering portrayals to lands 
across the sea. Benjamin Davies, in 1813, had 
this to say about his own country: 

“Manners and Customs in the United States. 
Travelers have observed a want of urbanity, par- 
ticularly in Philadelphia; and in all the capital 
cities an eager pursuit of wealth, by adventurous 
speculations in commerce, by land-jobbing, banks, 
insurance offices and lotteries. The multiplication 
of inns, taverns and dram shops is an obvious 
national evil that calls loudly for legislative in- 
terference; for in no country are they more 
numerous or more universally baneful. Schools 
are spread everywhere through the well-settled 
parts of the country, yet the domestic regulation 
of children and youth is not duly regarded.” 

Could the ghost of the worthy Mr. Davies 
revisit us today after more than a century surely 
he would exult in prohibition and be pleased to 
find lotteries under the ban, and Philadelphia— 
of whose past bad manners we learn with sur- 
prise—quite as urbane as Boston or New York. 
Whether he would consider the pursuit of wealth 
less eager, or the domestic regulation of youth 
more satisfactory than of old, is distinctly doubt- 
ful. But give us another hundred years. 
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THE CLEVER HEATHEN CHINEE! 


NCE a newspaper gets the reputation of 
being sensational, says Mr. Kennedy Jones 
in Fleet Street and Downing Street, 

everything it does is made to bend to that repu- 
tation. If you ask for an instance of Daily Mail 
sensationalism in its early years, everybody will 
cry out, “The Peking massacre!” 

That incident occurred in the summer of 1900. 
China was much in the news at the time, and, 
not having a good correspondent at Shanghai, we 
appointed one on the strong recommendation of 
a leading China house in the city. We paid him 
at the usual rates; there was no pecuniary in- 
ducement to send faked news; and we urged him 
to be discreet. 

Then came the Boxer rebellion, and Peking 
was cut off from the world. An allied expedition, 
formed of contingents from the great powers, 
was moving toward it. On Friday, June 29, a 
cablegram came through from our Shanghai cor- 
respondent saying that the German minister, 
Baron von Ketteler, had been massacred and all 
the legations burned except three—which three 
was .unknown. Before publishing the message we 
showed it to the Foreign Office; their reply was 
they had had no news for three weeks and that 
they feared something of the kind might have 
happened. We interviewed every available person 
who was likely to possess special information. 
There was of course no confirmation of the mas- 
sacre, but everyone admitted the extreme proba- 
bility of the report’s being true. Finally we 
decided to publish the cablegram. It appeared on 
Monday, July 2. 

During the week we received confirmation. On 
Wednesday came the news from Shanghai that 
all the legations had fallen. We published that 
message on Friday, July 6, after doing every- 
thing possible to check the accuracy of it. Ten 
days later, on Tuesday, July 17, the Times printed 
obituary notices of the ministers. A month later, 
on August 15, Peking was relieved by the allied 
expedition. They found that the legations were 
safe and that with the exception of the German 
minister, who had perished in a street brawl, all 
the ministers and their households were alive and 
as well as could be expected! 

As soon as China was comparatively quiet we 


‘determined to get to the bottom of the matter 


and with that purpose sent out Mr. W. J. Evans, 
the editor of the Evening News. Armed with a 
chessboard and a top hat, he arrived in Shang- 
hai and got in touch with Yuan Shih-kai, the 
mayor and subsequently the president of the 
Chinese Republic. He too played chess. 
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The Regular Customer—I think I'll have some fish. 
The French Waitress—Pardon, monsieur, the fish— 


he is not well today. —pirch in London Opinion. 


March 8, 1923 


The story was simple and proved to be a new 
version of Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee. Because 
China was “unprogressive” the Western press 
had written it down as a barbarian nation. That 
had annoyed Yuan Shih-kai and other educated 
leaders of Chinese opinion. When the Boxer 
rising occurred and Peking was isolated they saw 
an opportunity to change the reputation of the 
country. It was they that put the news of the 
massacre on the wires in time for it to be circu- 
lated widely through the civilized West. 

When at last the curtain lifted, instead of be- 
holding, as expected, the hideous handiwork o{ 
brutal barbarians, the world saw the Western 
embassies safe and sound amid the turmoil of a 
local rebellion. ° 


THE HAND OF JUSTICE 


HEN the late ex-Empress Eugénie in the 

radiance of her youthful beauty was 

chosen by Louis Napoleon to share with 
him the throne of France, she tried loyally to 
make a Frenchwoman of herself. Though she 
retained a natural affection for Spain, the coun- 
try of her birth,—as we learn from Madame 
Carette in her Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuileries—she refrained from bringing to court 
her Spanish friends or any but the nearest rela- 
tives; and she had but one Spanish attendant. 
The woman, whose name was Pépa, was utterly 
devoted to her mistress, and upon the marriage 
of Eugénie she herself married a Frenchman, 
M. Pollet, and received immediately afterwards 
the appointment of treasurer to Her Majesty. She 
was sharp and shrewd, jealous and keen in pro- 
tecting the interests of the empress. 

She kept all the private accounts, was the 
medium of communication between the empress 
and her tradespeople and maintained a strict 
watch over the women of the household. She was 
a fragile, nervous little creature, always believing 
herself at the point of death and haunted by an 
agonizing fear of revolutions. She was so timid 
that in a brightly lighted room among a group 
of cheerfully chatting people it was necessary 
merely to say carelessly,—as mischievous court 
ladies would often do,—“That curtain is mov- 
ing!” to make the poor creature tremble and turn 
pale; and if the empress herself should roguishly 
add, “Go, Pépa, and see what is behind the cur- 
tain,” she could bring herself to obey only by 
a desperate effort, showing meanwhile such evi- 
dences of terror and uttering such piteous ex- 
clamations and protests in her queer broken 
French that Eugénie and her gay ladies would be 
helpless with laughter. 

Such a quivering little rabbit of a woman 
seems an odd person to have charge of an em- 
press’s jewels; but with the exception of the 
crown jewels, which were kept in the imperial 
treasury, Eugénie’s immensely valuable gems were 
in her charge as well as the empress’s wonderful 
and precious collection of fans, laces and furs; 
and occasionally a few of the emperor’s belong- 
ings were included. 

When the famous artist Cabanel was painting 
the portrait of Louis Napoleon he depicted him 
in an evening dress of black silk hose, knee 
breeches and-a black coat crossed by the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. Wishing to incorporate 
some symbol of royalty in conjunction with the 
sceptre and crown, he was directed to apply to 
Madame Pollet for the “Hand of Justice.” He 
did so in a polite note that threw poor Pépa into 
a terrible state of agitation. 

“He asks me for the ‘Hand of Justice’!” she 
cried with her peculiar accent. “No, no, indeed! 
I won’t give him the ‘Hand of Justice’! Tell him 
I won’t give it to him!” Then in a slightly calmer 
voice she inquired, “But what is this ‘Hand of 
Justice’ that he wants?” 

It was a decoration and not, as Pépa had sup- 


. posed, a high position in the magistracy to which 


a presuming artist was urging her to induce the 
empress to appoint him. When Pépa had got over 
the shock and her nerves had ceased to flutter she 
duly procured and turned over to M. Cabanel 
the mysterious “Hand of Justice.” 
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CALEB PEASLEE ON RED-TOP 
BOOTS 


si HEN I git a mite discouraged,” Caleb 
Peaslee remarked, with no apparent rel- 
evance, “if I happen to call to mind 
Benny Maybury’s red-topped boots it chirks me 
up wonderful.” 

“What you discouraged about now?” Deacon 
Hyne demanded. 

Caleb leaned his hoe against a bean pole and 
wiped his face upon his sleeve. 

“Nothin’, much,” he admitted. “I ain’t to say 
discouraged, reelly, only I don’t seem to be git- 
tin’ forrard with my farm work as speedy as I’d 
like to. I found myself repinin’ a little in my 
mind this forenoon, ’count of the weeds, and the 
wet weather, and all, and then, as I said, I fetched 
into my mind the time Benny Maybury kep’ 
pudgin’ along stiddy, with his mind sot on a pair 
of boots, and it heartened me so I’ve got five 
rows hoed and weeded without noticin’, hardly.’ 

“What about his boots?” asked the deacon. 

“When I was a boy,” Caleb replied, “I don’t 
have to tell you children wa’n’t as dressy as they 
be nowadays; if a boy went barefooted through 
nine months of the year and got a pair of heavy 
cowhide boots to stand ’twixt him and snow the 
other three months, he was doin’ as well as the 
average—and better’n some! 

“The tiptop of dressin’,” Caleb went on, “was 
to have a pair of boots made of a little thinner 
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“Licorice—oh boy!” 
Luscious and mellow! 
Get wise to that 


"Coo old favor!” 
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leather—kip leather, mebbe—and in front, at the 
top of the laigs, would be a square piece of red 
leather, about four inches square, with mebbe an 
eagle, or a shield, or some such fixin’. When a 
boy tucked his homespun britches down into a 
pair of boots like them, he felt that he was rigged 
to go to church, or town meetin’, or a muster, or 
any place where he needed to put his best foot 
forrard. You’ve seen such boots, when you was a 
youngster, Hyne?” Caleb queried, and the deacon, 
with a flicker of a smile, admitted that he had. 

“One year,” Caleb resumed, “I’d in some way 
got my mind sot on a pair of them boots, and I 
begun to tease my father for ’em. "Twas along in 
the spring, and he told me if I kep’ a patch of 
corn free of weeds he’d see what he c’d do about 
a pair of boots, come fall. 

“IT s’pose,” Caleb admitted, “that I was like 
most boys and bragged a little about what I was 
goin’ to git; and I p’ticularly bragged to Benny 
Maybury. The Mayburys lived on a farm next 
to ourn, and Benny’s father wa’n’t near as fore- 
handed as mine was, and extra fixin’s for clothes 
was somethin’ the Mayburys never had. I no- 
ticed that Benny didn’t say much when I’d be 
tellin’ about what my father was goin’ to do, but 
I noticed, too, that he didn’t seem to have as 
much: time to play that summer as I did. I’d go 
over, mebbe, to git him to go fishin’ with me, but 
he’d be busy, without sayin’ much about what 
*twas he was doin’, and only by ketchin’ sight of 
him at work at diff’rent things did I git any no- 
tion of what was keepin’ him so busy. 

“One thing, he found a jackknife early in the 
summer, and after he’d whet it to a good. aidge 
on a piece of bluestone he sot to work to turn it 
to account. He cut birch bushes in a neighbor’s 
field with it, and earnt two shillin’ doin’ it; and 
then, after he’d trinimed the bushes all up tidy, 
he peddled ’em out to folks for pea sticks in their 
garden. He charged five cents a bundle for ’em, 
and I b’lieve he got near a dollar ’n’ a half out of 
it. It seemed like a slow way to git money to- 
gether, but Benny seemed satisfied. 

“A few days after Benny’d peddled out his pea 
sticks I went over one mornin’ to git him to go 
off somewhere with me, and I found him buildin’ 
a pigpen up agin the south side of the barn. I 
told him what I’d come for, but he jest shook his 
head and said he’d got to work. I p’inted out to 
him that he c’d build the pen some other time, 
but he wouldn’t listen, and so I gave him up. 

“Tt might have been a day or so after that my 
father spoke up at the dinner table and said 
Benny Maybury’d been buyin’ a shote; seems 
he’d taken a part of his bush money and bought 
one, and it was to hold the shote that he’d been 
fixin’ up the pen. Father looked at me kind of 
close whilst he was tellin’ about it, but I didn’t 
take it to mind much at the time. 

“And right then somethin’ come up that drove 
Benny Maybury and his shote clean out of my 
mind; an aunt of father’s, livin’ two towns away, 
come to see us, and when she went home she 
wanted to take me with her. Father left it to me 
to say: if I felt that I c’d go with no uneasiness 
over what I had to do, he wouldn’t hinder me. 

“Goin’ two towns away from home,” Caleb re- 
marked, ‘was in them days a good deal the same 
as goin’ out of the state nowadays; and it didn’t 
take me a minute to make up my mind. I never 
let any thought of corn patches, nor red boots, 
enter my mind. 

“TI was gone the better part of six weeks, not 
comin’ home till it was time for school in the 
fall, and long after workin’ in the corn was 
needed, except to harvest it; and the very first 
day in school who should show up but Benny 
Maybury, with a pair of red-topped boots the 
image of them I’d been wantin’. Bein’ away 
through the summer had sort of drove ’em out of 
my mind, but it all come back with a rush now, 
and I'd no sooner got home than I sot to work to 
tease father to git me my boots. He heard me out, 
pulling the ends of his whiskers through his fin- 
gers, and then shook his head. 

“TI can’t do it, Caleb,’ he said. ‘I only agreed to 
buy ‘em if you kep’ the corn free of weeds—and 
you didn’t do it, nor anywhere near it. More’n 
that, right when hoein’ was needed the worst, 
you elected to go visitin’, and I had to hire a 
boy to do your work. And I shouldn’t wonder,’ 
he says, ‘if some of the money I paid him for 
that went to pay for his boots—together with 
what I paid him for a shote I bought of him.’ 

“T didn’t reelly need to ask,’’ Caleb said, in 
conclusion, “but I fin’ly did ask who it was he’d 
hired to do my work. 

“ ‘Benny Maybury,’ my father said.” 
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WHERE RANK WAS NOT 
RECOGNIZED 


N the old days of amity between the British 
and the German Empire, says the Argonaut, a 
number of Teutonic princelings were trained 

as midshipmen in the Royal Navy. The King of 
Prussia, wishing to communicate with his rela- 
tive, Prince von Leiningen, who was among them, 
instructed his ambassador, who was visiting 
Portsmouth, to call on the young man. The am- 
bassador accordingly donned his court regalia 
and was pulled off to the ship. 

Arriving on board, he introduced himself to 
the midshipman at the gangway and announced 
that he desired an audience with His Serene 
Highness Ernest Leopold Victor Charles Au- 
guste Joseph Emich, Prince von Leiningen. 

The midshipman was momentarily dazed; then 
he understood and, going over to the open gun- 
room skylight, called out: 

“Hi, sausage, you great fat slug! Here’s a 
bloke in a gold waistcoat wants to see you.” 
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Puffed Rice 


The finest breakfast dainty 
children ever get. Airy, flimsy 
bubble’ grains, with a taste 
like toasted nuts. 





Puffed Wheat 


The supreme dish for 
supper or bedtime. Whole 
grains puffed to 8 times 
normal size. Float in bowls 
of milk. 
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Tempt Them 


To foods they need 


If. you believe that children need whole 
grains, why not make whole grains de- 
lightful ? 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice do that. 
They are toasted grain bubbles, as flimsy 
as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 


They look like tidbits, taste like food 
confections. Yet they are simply whole 
grains made easy to digest. 


Shot from guns 


The grains are steam exploded, shot 
from guns. In every kernel we create 
over 100 million explosions. 


Every food cell is thus blasted for easy, 
complete digestion. Every atom is fitted 
to feed. The process was invented by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


16 food elements 


A grain of wheat contains 16 elements, 
all of them essential. Countless children 
suffer for the lack of one or more. That’s 
why children should eat whole-grain foods 
mg They are practically complete 

s. 


_This process makes whole grains wholly 
digestible. All of the elements can be as- 
similated. 
Then it makes whole grains so tempting 
that children revel in them—eat them 
morning, noon and night. 


Millions of children are better fed be- 
cause Puffed Grains were invented. And 
new delights are given to millions of 
meals every day. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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A view of Lausanne, Switzerland 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE TRUE ROAD to happiness is to exact 
much of yourself and little of others. 


Think ably, weighing Word and Fact, 
But never Think too much to Act. 


USE YOUR PLEASURES SPARINGLY: if 
you use them too much, they will bore you. 


THE SUGAR CONTENT of maple sap va- 
ries a good deal according to seasons; it is 
higher following a year of luxuriant foliage. 
It is usually about three per cent; that is, it 
takes thirty-two gallons of sap to make one 
gallon of syrup. 


AN ENGLISH CHAPLAIN at Athens, writ- 
ing in the London Times, says that of the 
refugees from Asia Minor the Armenians 
show the greatest aptitude for self-help. “Just 
outside Athens is a village of Armenian refu- 
gees, who turned to and made mud bricks in 
the autumn sun while others sat and said, 
‘Our hope is in Heaven and in you.’ As a re- 
sult those people now have houses, a school 
of their own building, a well of their own 
sinking, even a mayor of their own electing.” 


THE UNITED STATES destroyer Hull, 
equipped with a modern depth finder, has re- 
cently completed a voyage of fifty-eight hun- 
dred miles in the Pacific, during which the 
officers were able with the new apparatus to 
chart thirty-four thousand square miles of 
sea bottom. The machine marks the time it 
takes for a sound to go from the surface to 
the bottom of the sea and return and so 
gives a basis for calculating the depth of the 
water. The apparatus also proved a valuable 
aid to navigation at night and during foggy 
weather among uncharted islands. 


THE IMMENSE RICHES found in the 
tomb of King Tutenkhamun in the Valley 
of the Kings at ancient Thebes has greatly 
stimulated the tourist business in Egypt. Be- 
fore the war Egypt was a popular winter 
resort for wealthy Russian and English peo- 
ple and for not a few Americans, but during 
the last few years the hotels there have had 
scant patronage. The discoveries have brought 
in a flood of European visitors, who have 
changed their bookings, and the Egyptians 
hope that the new generation of travelers will 
find how delightful Egypt is in the winter. 


SINCE LONDON has been “listening in” to 
American radio concerts other instances of 
receiving from distant points are becoming 
known. Three stations in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands can hear music and speech broadcast 
from Troy, New York, a distance of fifty- 
five hundred miles. The station at Troy car- 
ried on a conversation with Calgary, Alberta, 
for more than sixty minutes. Those two sta- 
tiohs are a little less than two thousand miles 
apart, but the difficulties of conversation over 
land are such that the feat is not at all com- 
mon and probably will not be usual for some 
time to come. 


THE GRAVE of the German poet Heinrich 
Heine is in the cemetery of Montmartre, 
Paris, and the flowers and shrubs about it 
are kept in order by a firm of Parisian 
florists under contract with the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Because the value of the mark 
has decreased almost to nothing the Frank- 
furter Zeitung recently found that it had 
not enough money in the Heine fund to 
pay the caretakers and regretfully told them 
so. The answer of the French florists is the 
most pleasing word that has come out of 


Europe since the armistice: “During the war 
we tended the grave of the great poet con- 
stantly, and we have no intention of quitting 
now. If things are readjusted to their former 
values, you will be our debtor; if not, you 
will owe us nothing.” 
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LAUSANNE 


NOTHER conference has broken down. 
A The lack of hearty codperation be- 
tween the representatives of France 
and those of Great Britain seems to have 
been, as it has been before, the chief reason 
for the failure at Lausanne. Probably the 
Turks would not have been so obstinate in 
the face of a solid alliance between the 
two most powerful nations of Europe. But, 
although the French were ready to help the 
British to restrain the victorious advance of 
the Turk at the Maritsa River, they showed 
little sympathy with Lord Curzon’s rigid 
attitude at Lausanne; and when their gov- 
ernment notified London that, if the Turks 
refused to sign the agreement that had been 
prepared for them, the French delegates would 
not break off relations as the British dele- 
gates meant to do, but would try to reach an 
understanding with Turkey on their own re- 
sponsibility, the break between the Allies was 
plain. The Turks felt safe in rejecting the 
proposed treaty and did reject it; and Lord 
Curzon packed his trunk and went back to 
London, leaving the French negotiators be- 
hind. 

The British government is a good deal 
annoyed by M. Poincaré’s conduct, and the 
London newspapers may fairly be said to 
be hot over it. They regard it as a deliberate 
breach of the pact, signed during the war, 
by which the allied nations agreed not to 
make a separate peace with any of the ene- 
mies of the Entente. The French hold that 
that pact came to an end when the treaties 
of Versailles and Sévres were signed, and that 
this is a new emergency not governed by 
any war-time agreements. 

As things that they could not agree to the 
Turks named some thirty points in the treaty 
that the Allies offered them, but the real 
stumblingblocks were the demand of the 
Allies that foreign counselors should sit with 
Turkish judges in cases that concern foreign- 
ers and the stipulation that the League of 
Nations should determine the boundary be- 
tween Feisal’s Kingdom of Irak and the 
Turkish state instead of conceding to Turkey 
the whole vilayet of Mosul, which the An- 
gora government claims. It is oil that makes 
that territory so valuable in the eyes of Great 
Britain. 

It is of course ‘possible that war may be 
the outcome of the breakdown at Lausanne. 
Indeed, technically speaking, war now exists, 
since the Lausanne conference met during an 
armistice. Turkey is still at war with Greece, 
and virtually it has been at war with the 
allied garrisons at Constantinople and Gal- 
lipoli. But careful observers do not expect 
war. No one wants it. Nothing would be 
more unpopular in England than a war in 
Mesopotamia over the oil wells of Mosul. 
The French have already promised the Turks 
not to fight them, and the Turks~ already 
have in their possession almost all they can 
expect to get by fighting. And yet nothing 
but concessions on the part of some one 
will remove the threat of war. Neither 
Lord Curzon nor the Angora assembly is in 
a conciliatory mood: The supposed necessity. 
of “saving their face” in the sight of the 
world may yet urge the two peoples into 
armed hostility. 
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HOW TO GET GOOD JURIES 


HEORETICALLY, there should not be 

much real trouble in getting satisfactory 

- juries. Whether or not the American 
people presents today as high an average of 
honesty and common sense as it used to pre- 
sent,—a point that is in dispute,—there is 
no doubt that a cross section of any commu- 
nity, fairly cut from top to bottom, would 
show a large number of men and women who 
mean to be fair and just, and who know 
right from wrong. 

But from every part of the country—and 
especially from the large cities—come com- 
plaints that juries are less able or less willing 
to do justice than they used to be, and that 
it grows harder every year to persuade 
substantial and well-equipped citizens to 
accept jury duty. Business and the profes- 
sions are today more exacting than they 
were a hundred years ago, and it is easy 
enough to see why busy men dislike to give 
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up five or six weeks to the tedious and un- 
profitable task of “sitting on the jury.” Such 
men get excused whenever they can,—which 
is often,—and their places are taken by court 
hangers-on who are able to live on the jury 
fees and who enjoy the idleness of the un- 
conscientious juryman’s existence. Those men 
fill our jury panels in large numbers, for un- 
fortunately drawing jurymen is not always 
done in a way that is above suspicion; and 
in city juries the proportion of undesirable 
talesmen is almost always larger than it 
should be. 

How shall we get back the kind of juries 
we must have if the jury system itself is not 
to become discredited as a means of attain- 
ing justice? In Sweden, it is interesting to 
observe, the post of juryman is one of honor. 
The holder is chosen by popular election for 
life, or for as long as he will serve, and is 
selected for his standing in the community 
as a man of integrity and sound judgment. 
A certain social distinction goes with the 
post, which the wife of the permanent jury- 
man appreciates even if the man himself 
does not. Of course a jury so chosen comes 
to have a familiarity with law, with court 
procedure and with the behavior of the 
human creature under accusation of crime 
that makes it a much more satisfactory 
instrument of justice than our haphazard 
selection can supply. Probably the Swedish 
system would not be popular in this country. 
It is the kind of institution that must grow 
up naturally, and that could not be trans- 
planted well to the soil of jealous democracy. 
But it is worth considering whether there 
is not some way of making the honorable 
character of jury service more generally rec- 
ognized, and of purifying the methods of 
selection now used. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


ETTY nearly all the joys of living are 

to be summed up in the word achieve- 

ment. Both in sport and in work the 
achievement of a purpose is the thing that 
gives a man the greatest satisfaction. To feel 
that we are working steadily toward our aim, 
to see that the design is taking form under 
our hands, is to experience a satisfaction 
greater than any that comes to us through 
contemplation and leisure. 

Often when the task is hard and long 
you feel that, if only you had it finished, you 
could be happy. Yet when it is finished. you 
soon learn that in the freedom from it there 
is not so much pleasure as you found in the 
performance of it. You have indeed freed 
yourself from a companion of your thoughts, 
and you have perhaps nothing that at once 
can take its place. The joy of accomplishment 
that it had seemed you could never know 
until the accomplishment was complete sur- 
vives the labor only a short time; and, look- 
ing back, you see that it was in the effort 
rather than in the triumph that the deepest 
satisfaction lay. But you would never have 
realized that if the effort had not been 
crowned with the triumph of accomplish. 
ment. One of the virtues of accomplishment 
is that it makes us more keenly aware than 
we could otherwise be of the joys of strug- 
gle. There is no joy of struggle for one who 
always fails to finish. 
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IS CONGRESS THE HOPE OF 
THE WORLD? 


HE appeal that the organized labor of 
Germany recently made to the Congress 

of the United States has its pathetic 
aspect. Whoever is profiting from forced pro- 
duction in Germany, the working people are 
not; and they may expect to be a great 
deal worse off whenever it becomes impos- 
sible any longer to sustain the constantly 
growing burden of the inflated currency. It 
was the French occupation of the Ruhr that 
led the labor organizations to beg Congress, 
as the “last hope of the world,” to interfere 
in behalf of peace in Europe. But it is not 
the French occupation that causes the dis- 
tress in Germany. So far as that is concerned, 
it is not likely to add seriously to the burdens 
of the German workers, unless for political 
reasons they decide to try the effect of a 
general strike. If they keep on working, the 
French will not trouble them; but so long as 
the printing presses at Berlin keep turning 
out valueless paper money with which to pay 
government expenses the difficulties of which 
the German workingmen complain will con- 
tinue. And, what is more, they will increase. 
It is not at all clear what Congress could 
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do to help the distressed Germans, The 
foreign policy of the government is in the 
hands of the President. Congress could do 
nothing more substantial than to pass a 
set or two of resolutions, and the world is in 
a worse state than even our pessimists ima:- 
ine if a Congressional resolution is the only 
hope left to it. What the Germans have in 
mind, no doubt, is that the United States 
call some sort of international conference to 
settle the affairs of the world. But con- 
ferences have so far accomplished little, and 
a fresh one would not be hopeful so long as 
the German government continues its policy 
of evasion and inflation. If the German 
working people have any influence with their 
own government, they should use it to put 
an end to the reckless financial course that 
the government is following. “The labor 
wage scales,” their appeal says, “which used 
to be fixed for a year or five years, now 
have to be upset and revised every fourteen 
days.” Exactly; and the wage never suc- 
ceeds in going up fast enough to offset the 
decrease in the value of the mark. 

It is a matter of dispute whether the Ger- 
man government deliberately entered on the 
policy of inflation in order to bankrupt the 
country and make reparation payments im- 
possible. It seems almost incredible that sane 
persons should ruin themselves to keep from 
paying their debts. Yet the Germans have 
not the excuse of the Russians, who are 
either profoundly ignorant of the nature of 
money or wrong-headedly bent on doing 
away with it altogether. The German bankers 
and financial men have not been murdered. 
They know what is the inevitable result of 
the indifference of the government to the 
stability of the currency. They know and 
have always known how to stabilize the 
mark, They have gambled on the chance of 
an open quarrel between France and Great 
Britain. They are losing, and the working 
people are paying the cost of the specula- 
tion. The sufferers would do better to force 
their own representatives to show more 
sturdy honesty and common sense than to 
appeal to a foreign legislative body to save 
them from the consequences of their own 
national folly. 


COD -LIVER OIL FOR COWS 


ARMERS and dairymen who think that 

they are doing their full duty by the 

patient cow when they are generous in 
the matter of hay, ensilage and bran mash 
and careful to keep the tie-up swept, if not 
garnished, will be interested to learn that the 
Medical ‘Research Council of the British 
Empire has discovered the usefulness of a 
hitherto neglected article of bovine diet— 
namely cod-liver oil. 

To begin at the beginning, recent exper- 
iments show that sunlight has something 
more than a heating and stimulating effect 
on the body. It actually nourishes the tissues 
and is described as producing the same effect 
upon them as eating butter or other animal 
fats. It is probably the ultra-violet rays— 
those that have too short a wave length to be 
visible as light—that act thus on the body; 
and it has been found also that the air 
through which the ultra-violet rays have 
passed becomes charged, as it were, and ca- 
pable of producing the same effect of nour- 
ishment that the rays themselves produce. 

Further, the men of science have learned 
that the component of sunlight that makes 
those rays act on the body as food acts is 
one of those mysterious, invisible substances 
known as vitamines—and they have identi- 
fied it as vitamine A. Now, vitamine A is one 
of the things that make milk so wholesome 
and nourishing a food for children. It exists 
in considerable though varying quantity in 
all milk; but it is less abundant in milk from 
cows that from convenience or necessity— 
as in wintertime—are kept continually in- 
doors. But that is just the time when the 
sunlight decreases too; therefore children 
get less of the valuable vitamine A from the 
light and at the same time less from their 
milk, What shall be done to restore the 
balance? =” 

Now, no other known substance contains 
so much of vitamine A as cod-liver oil. It 
is that which makes it so remarkably nour- 
ishing. So the investigators found a way to 
mix cod-liver oil with the feed of certain 
cows, and behold, the milk and the butter 
made therefrom at once rose most gratify- 
ingly in nutritive value! We have not at 
hand the complete report of this bit of 
research, and we do not know how the oil 
was mixed with the feed without offending 
the sensibilities of the cows. Perhaps cows 
like cod-liver oil better than people like it, 
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and find it an appetizing sauce for their 
rather monotonous diet. However, the facts 
appear to be as we have stated them, and we 
submit them for the consideration of those 
farmers who may find them interesting. 
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Our youngest readers and their 
mothers will hear with delight that 


Little Bear 


will soon reappear in the Children’s 
Page. He is as delightful as ever 
and does as amusing things. 


Ray Coon, 
another favorite, will also appear 


again soon and again triumph 
over Reddy Fox. 


Pitching a Curved Ball 


has been reprinted from the Boys’ 

Page. For five cents in stamps the 

Editor of the Page will gladly send 
anyone a copy of the pamphlet. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE was another severe earthquake 

somewhere. under the Pacific Ocean the 
other day. It agitated the seismographs briskly 
and caused some good-sized tidal waves 
among the Hawaiian Islands. There appears 
to be much suboceanic activity just now. 
Prof. T. J. J. See, the government astron- 
omer at Mare Island, thinks that probably 
in the general neighborhood of the Society 
Islands a fold is forming in the bottom of the 
Pacific sufficient to raise a mountain range of 
some importance. e 


UTOMOBILE accidents are altogether too 
common everywhere, but the difference 
in the number of deaths that they cause in 
different cities of about the same size shows 
that in some places there is gross careless- 
ness. For example, Detroit reports 146 fatal 
accidents within a year; Los Angeles, with 
only a little more than half the popula- 
tion of Detroit, had 321. Boston had 105, and 
Chicago, less than four times as large, had 
seven times as many. Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, reports only two deaths. Providence, 
four times as large, reports thirty-eight. Traf- 
fic regulations everywhere are stricter than 
they used to be, but there is still plenty of 
room for improvement. 
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learn from the Paris dispatches that 
the Council of the League of Nations, to 
which the dispute between Poland and Lith- 
uania over Vilna was referred, is still tempo- 
rizing with the question. Its latest attempt to 
deal with a subordinate phase of the affair 
was enlivened by the threat of the Lithu- 
anian delegate that his country would forci- 
bly oppose the carrying out of the League’s 
decision. There was some excited language in 
consequence, but the Lithuanian delegate was 
in the end rather overawed by the menace 
of an economic boycott that the League offi- 
cials mentioned as the penalty of resistance 
to the order of the Council. The question of 
Vilna itself seems no nearer than ever to 
being finally disposed of. 


eS 


é Austria the League has done better. 
There the financial arrangements that the 
Council of the League proposed have 
checked the fall of the crown and pretty 
well stabilized it for four months. The plan 
of the League includes issuing a new kind of 
bond, based on a first mortgage on the Aus- 
trian customs and railway receipts and guar- 
anteed in different percentages by many of 
the European governments. A commissioner 
for Austria has been appointed, a clever and 
businesslike Dutchman, who is working out 


= the help of the bond loan a plan for 
alancing the budget and putting the cur- 
Tency on a trustworthy basis. Already 25,000 


sovernnent employees have been discharged ; 


0,000 more are to go this year. For the 
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present there is as much unemployment and 
hardship as ever, but the foundations are 
laid for a return of business confidence and 
governmental solvency. 


Se 


R.SUN, on his way to Canton, has issued 

a manifesto addressed to the civil and 
tnilitary authorities in North China, urging 
them to disband the armies. that are now 
marching and countermarching across China 
and to unite in establishing a single govern- 
ment that shall devote itself to the works of 
peace and internal improvement. He suggests 
that the disbanded soldiers can be used as 
labor battalions to build roads, railways and 
other public works and paid from the pro- 
ceeds of a foreign loan. Dr. Sun’s advice is 
excellent, but it is generally feared that few 
of the northern tuchuns will listen to it, 
and that anyone who wants peace in China 
will have to fight for it. 
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O far France has not got much out of the 

Ruhr, and perhaps it will not get much 
as time goes on. But the passive resistance of 
the Germans begins to seem a little less 
determined. The mining and manufacturing 
magnates are still defiant, but the working- 
men, though they have called and observed 
several strikes, have always gone back to 
work again. They need the money and, since 
they understand that it is impossible for 
them actually to drive the French soldiers 
out, are disposed to make the best of a bad 
matter. Whether the French pressure: will 
make any real impression in a place so far 
away from the Ruhr as Berlin we are all 
waiting to see. e 


HE Nobel peace prize for 1923 has been 

awarded by the Norwegian Parliament 
to a woman, Miss Elsa Brandstrom, a well- 
known Swedish Red Cross worker. Her pic- 
turesque war-time title is the “angel of 
Siberia,” which she gained by her personal 
work among the war prisoners of Russia in 
Siberia from 1914 to 1919. 
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INGRESS is not above getting round 

the budget system if it can, and of 
course it usually does it on such items as 
the Congressmen think will be of political 
advantage to them. The House added to the 
army bill a number of appropriations for 
river and harbor work—enough in fact to 
bring the bill up to some twenty-nine mil- 
lions above the budget estimate. Some of 
the appropriations can doubtless be defended 
as useful if not necessary, but the rivers and 
harbors bills share with the public building 
bills the reputation of being above all else 
“pork barrel” measures. It was freely charged 
in the Senate that many of the added items 
called for a waste of the public money; but 
the Senate passed the bill as it came from the 
House. e 


ENERAL LUDENDORFF recently trav- 

eled across Austria like a storm cloud. 
He went to Austria to address a public meet- 
ing at Klagenfurt, but his appearance there 
was the signal for lively skirmishes between 
Socialists and Pan-German irregulars. On his 
way back to Vienna his car was attacked by 
angry crowds at Bruck and Wiener-Neustadt, 
and finally the police took him out of the 
train and sent him off to Munich without 
letting him visit Vienna. 
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AT huge sums we Americans spend 
in travel and recreation! The American 
Express Company, which knows pretty closely 
how many Americans go abroad and how 
much money they spend, says that American 
travelers left something like $200,000,000 in 
Europe last year. But it is calculated that the 
ten million people who visited Atlantic City 
last year spent as much as that in that one 
resort. Winter visitors to Florida spent about 
$300,000,000 there; travelers to the national 
parks spent nearly as much. What vacation- 
ists spent in southern California, in Cuba and 
Porto Rico and Bermuda and in the innu- 
merable resorts by the seashore or among the 
mountains we can only guess at. No doubt 
the total amount is far more than a billion 
dollars. o 


N 1918 the English people drank about 
thirty-six million barrels of beer. In 1922 
they drank only eighteen million barrels. It is 
not yet certain, however, whether the British 
workingman is actually growing more tem- 
perate or whether business depression and un- 
employment are responsible for the decrease. 









Skunk: A menace to 
the chicken yard. Uses 
tactics in fighting that 
are not considered ex- 
actly fair. 


game every shot. 


For a Stevens is always accurate. 

When a Stevens barrel is bored or 
drilled, the final cutting removes less 
than one-half of a thousandth of an 
It’s slow, painstaking work— 
but when finished there’s not a flaw 
—that Stevens barrel is accurate. 

And the same painstaking care is 
given to every detail—to getting a 
handsome finish; to striking just the 


inch, 


A steady hand 
—a clear eye 


guns at any price. 


rifles and shotguns. 





RETAIL PRICE 
ineluding tax, $15.00 


Stevens “Visible Loading.” 
An aceurate .22 Cal. Re- 
peater. You know when it 
is loaded and you know 
when it is empty. 
RETAIL PRICE including tax, $9.85 


Stevens “Favorite.” 24-in. take-down, .22 
long rifle, .22 short, .25 Stevens and .32 long 
rim-fire. A favorite for three generations. 


and a sturdy Stevens rifle 


NOCKING over a skunk, keeling 
over a rabbit, or bringing downa 
ted squirrel—doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. If you’re holding a Stevens and 
sighting straight, you’ve got your 


right balance. Once you get the feel of 
a Stevens, you'll hate to lay it down. 

Handsome guns are these Stevens 
—the new 1923 Stevens special finish 
places them among the best looking 


And Stevens turns out these sturdy, 
accurate, good-looking shotguns and 
rifles at unusually modest prices. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write for 
the interesting catalog describing in 
detail the Stevens complete line of 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Department 603, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation. 
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Clean wooden floors, linoleum, tile, 


marble, concrete, with 


SAPOLIO 


Makes all house- 
cleaning easy. 


Large cake. 
No waste. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 
New York, U. S. A. 
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RIST WATCHES 

have become very 
popular with women 
and girls because they 
are so practical and con- 
venient for everyday 
wear. Not only are they 
worn by those of an 
athletic taste, for such 
games as golf and ten- 
nis, but they are equally 
useful when shopping 
or traveling. The Wrist 


Watch here offered is of small size, is fitted with a Swiss movement 


Wrist Watch “tx 


BRACELET 





wih cylinder 


escapement, and has a stem wind and stem set, nickel case with silk bracelet. 
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for The Youth’s Companion with $1.7 ow Boge de win 
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ted States. 


NOTE. This watch is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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BUNNY’S DISOBEDIENCE 


By Frank A. Halverson 


" OTHER,” called little Bunny Rabbit, 
“T want to go into Mr. Brown’s 
garden and get some cabbage.” 

“You must not,” replied Mother Rabbit. 
“Tt doesn’t belong to us; so you must not 
take any of it.” 

Little Bunny Rabbit hopped out of the 
tunnel that his father had dug under the 
ground to their house. He was disappointed. 
The cabbage leaves in the garden looked 
tempting, and, oh, how good they would 
taste! 

He sat in a corner of the field near the 
garden and smelled the delicious odor of the 
cabbage leaves. He wrinkled his nose and 
hopped up. 

“Q pshaw!” he exclaimed. “Mother’s al- 
ways saying not to do this and not to do that. 
What harm will it do if I crawl under the 
fence and eat a few of the leaves? No one’s 
about, and mother will never know.” 

Little Bunny Rabbit sneaked into the gar- 
den. He hid under a great cabbage leaf and 
nibbled until he thought he couldn’t nibble 
any more. Then he crawled out of the garden. 

Bunny Rabbit sneaked along the fence 
until he began to feel sleepy and tired. Soon 
he came to a bunch of clover where he 
thought he would lie down and take a nap. 

“Wasn’t I smart?” said little Bunny and 
smiled to himself. “No one saw me get the 
cabbage, and no one will ever know —” 

Then Bunny Rabbit’s eyes began to open, 
and he felt a dreadful pain inside. He rolled 
over on the ground, but the pain did not go 
away, and little Bunny Rabbit felt very sick. 

He tried to crawl home, but he was weak 
and had a long way to go; and all the time he 
kept thinking what he should tell his mother. 
He didn’t want to say anything about the 
cabbage that he had been forbidden to eat 
but that he had eaten anyway. How he 
wished now that he hadn’t gone into Mr. 
Brown’s garden at all but had joined his 


BY BLANCHE 


Oh, the March Wind ran through the woods one day 
And cut mad capers in impish way; 

And the little brown rabbit had such a bad scare— 
That it changed him into a mad March hare! 


Oh, the March Wind hurried on over the hill, 
And the notes of his whistle were gay and shrill. 
And a gay little girl whose head was bare 

Found her wind-tossed curls changed to wild March 


hair. 
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brother and sister in the clover field and eaten 
a breakfast of clover! Then he would have 
been all right. 

“Help! I’m sick!” cried Bunny Rabbit 
when he reached his home. 

Mother Rabbit came out of the house in a 
hurry, and after she had looked at her son she 
told his brother, Gray Rabbit, to run for 
Doctor Jack. 

Little Bunny Rabbit groaned at those 
words. 

Pretty soon Dr. Jack Rabbit came with his 
medicine chest, and after he had made little 
Bunny Rabbit open his mouth he stuck a 
spoon into it. Then old Dr. Jack shook his 
head until his glasses fell off his nose. 

“A pill,” said the doctor. “That’s what you 
have to take when you are naughty.” 

“What has Bunny Rabbit done?” asked 
Mrs. Rabbit anxiously. 

“Eaten too much cabbage,” answered Doce 
tor Jack, “but this pill will cure him all 
right.” 

Little Bunny Rabbit felt very much 
ashamed of himself. And when he swallowed 
the pill, which had a terribly bad taste, he 
was sorrier than ever that he had been diso- 
bedient. 

“O dear!” he whispered to himself. “It will 
be a long time before I eat any more cabe 


bage.” oe 
AN EXTRA PIG 


By Catha Wells 


LICE did not have a great deal to do. 
That is why she stood so long outside 
the pen and looked at the white pigs. 

“What do you think of them?” asked Mr. 
Ginty, who was the owner of the pigs. 

“They are little dears,” replied the little 
girl. “But there’s an extra one.” 

“How’s that?” Mr. Ginty was a friend of 
Alice’s, and he always paid attention to her 
opinion; so now he put on his spectacles 
carefully and came closer to the pen. 


“Ves, sir,”’ said Alice 
firmly. “There should be 
only five pigs in the fam- 
ily. You have six. Don’t 
you know, one little pig 
went to market, one little 
pig stayed at home, one 
had roast beef, and one had 
none, and one little pig 
cried, ‘Wee, wee,’ all the 
way home?” 

“That’s a fact.” Mr. Ginty slapped his 
thigh. “Well, now, I hardly know what to do 
— it. Which do you think is the extra 
one ?” 

Alice considered carefully. “I believe it’s 
that one,” she said, pointing to a fat little 
fellow standing off by himself. 

“T’m sure you’re right. He doesn’t look as 
if he belonged here. I wonder—would you be 
kind enough to—er—adopt that pig—take 
him home with you?” 

“For good, you mean ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ginty gravely, “for the 
pig’s good. He looks lonesome.” 

“Oh, thank you.” Alice had often told Mr. 
Ginty how much she wanted a live pet. “I 
should love to have the little extra pig.” She 
was delighted. She clutched the pig in her 
arms and started to go home. 

She walked fast at first, but after a while 
the sun grew hot, her legs grew tired, and the 
little extra pig grew heavier and heavier. And 
just as she had decided that she couldn’t go 
another step she saw an empty pigsty at the 
side of the road. At the same time the pig 
squirmed out of her arms and fell to the 
ground. 

“Oh, you poor little piggy!” wailed Alice 
and reached down to pick him up. But the 
pig was already running toward the pigsty. 

“A good place to rest,” said Alice. She fol- 
lowed the pig into the sty and shut the gate 
after her. Then her heart sank, for she heard 
the spring lock fasten on the outside. 

She looked about her. The fence was made 
of boards that ran up and down, too high and 
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The Tiny Sprite By Ladd Morse 


One day I wakened early, and, oh, the sun was bright! 

And, standing in my window, I saw a little sprite; 

He was very, very tiny, and he wore a cap of green, 

And his shoes and pale blue tunic were the tiniest ever seen. 


I felt as if I knew him long before he even spoke, 

But perhaps I only dreamed him long before | really woke. 

“What is your name?” I asked him, and he answered with a smile, 
“My name right now’s a secret, so you'll have to wait awhile.” 


I asked him down to breakfast, and he said he'd gladly come, 
thousand miles that day and really needed some. 
He ate breakfast very quietly and didn’t spill at all; 

In fact, he seemed a perfect child, although he was so small. 


When we had finished breakfast we went outdoors to play, 
And he beat me every single time we played a game that 
jump and build things and tell wondrous stories too 
And do them all much better than I could ever do. 





day. 


“That's because, 





At last the day was over, and we went upstairs to bed; 

Then, “ What's your name?” I asked him, and laughingly he said, 
“Why, truly, don’t you know me? I'm the child that you might be, 
And I came so you might see me and grow more and more like me.” 


“Oh,” I said, “I wish I might, but tell me, why are you so small?” 
* he said, “you almost never think of me at all. 

If you very seldom think of me, I can’t be big you know; 

But think of me more often, and you'll see how fast I grow.” 


I must have gone to sleep just then, for when I woke once more 
The sun was shining brightly as it shone the day before, 

And the little child I might be had slipped silently away; 

But I'm sure he’s growing bigger, for I think of him each day. 
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straight for her to climb and much too close 
for her, or for piggy either, to crawl between. 
She dropped down on the ground and began 
to cry. 

Now when the little pig found they were 
locked in he cried too; but he didn’t fall 
down to do it. He went about sniffing at 
every inch of the fence. Finally at one corner 
he found a sunken place. It was only a tiny 
hole, but large enough for him. 

With his little round pink nose he began to 
root vigorously. Now and then he sneezed the 
dirt from his nose, but not once did he stop 
digging. When Alice was tired of crying she 
looked round and saw him just squeezing his 
fat little body through the hole that he had 


ug. 

“Oh, don’t leave me,” she begged. 

But the pig gave a grunt and pulled himself 
under the fence. Then he shook himself and 
started down the road with a happy little 
squeal. 

“Well, I guess what a pig can do I can do,” 
Alice thought and began to dig at the hole 
that the pig had made. Some of the dirt got 
into her eyes, and a great deal clung to her 
hair; but she kept on digging. 

The pig was fat, but Alice was thin; and 
before long she was able to squeeze herself 
through the hole just 4s he had done. “And I 
didn’t have to use my nose,” she thought, 
with a laugh. Once outside, she shook herself 
and started down the road just as piggy had 
started, except that she didn’t squeal. 

The road led over a brook that had to be 
crossed on a bridge of slim logs laid together. 
The pig had started over the bridge, but 
instead of staying on the logs his feet had 
slipped into the spaces between. When Alice 
arrived there he hung, with his legs dangling 
on both sides and his fat little body see- 
sawing across the top of a slippery log. He 
squealed with all the breath he had left. 

Alice could not help laughing at him. But 
one good turn deserves another, and right 
here was where she could repay the little extra 
pig for starting that hole. By this time he 
had come to look upon her as a friend; so he 
did not squirm when she lifted him in her 
arms and carefully picked her way over the 
bridge. 

Once across the brook she set him on the 
ground. “Now, sir, I’m done with you. You 
may do just as you please. I’m going home.” 
She turned at the crossroads. She was so hot 
and tired and dirty that pigs no longer inter- 
ested her. She did not even look to see which 
way he turned at the four corners, nor did 
she care! 

It wasn’t far now to her home. She ran 
through the yard and into the house, but as 
the screen door swung shut behind her she 
heard a forlorn little grunt and whirled round 
in time to see piggy caught in the crack. 

“Qh, you precious little thing, did you fol- 
low me? Do you really want to be my own 
little extra pig?” She held the door open 
for him to come in. Together they wa' 
straight into the room where mother and 
father were. 

“Why!” cried mother. “What have we 
here ?” 

“A little extra pig,” said Alice. : 

“Umph! It looks like an ordinary pig to 
me,” said mother. But it did not look at 
like an ordinary little pig to Alice. 
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Old Sown Canoes 





“A Good Man 
with a Paddle” 


T’S easy to learn how to paddle in 

an ‘Old Town Canoe.’’ For an 
‘Old Town”’ is the easiest canoe to 
paddle. It answers the slightest pres- 
sure of the blade. Deep thrusts send 
it shooting through the water. Lazy 
strokes keep it moving. 


‘Old Town Canoes”’ are patterned 
after real Indian models. They are 
the lightest, strongest, steadiest and 
lowest priced of canoes. $54 up from 
dealer or factory. An ‘‘Old Town”? 
will last you for years. 

The new 1923 catalog shows 


all models in full colors. It 
is free. Write for one to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
1353 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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A CLOCK FACE and HAN DS 
handsomely printed on lam- 
inated wood in colors and cut 
into picture puzzle sections. Arabic 
figures on one side—Roman on re- 
verse. Interests and amuses chil- 
dren and teaches them to tell time. 
USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Send postpaid for $1.50 

Send for our literature, describing other products. 
HAMPDEN TOY CO., Factory A, Westfield, Mass. 
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MEASLES 


T is curious that, although measles are one of 
the most contagious of all diseases and a dis- 
ease to which most children are naturally 

susceptible, a great many people pass through 
their childhood without ever acquiring them. The 
reason that so many escape is probably that the 
catarrhal symptoms of beginning measles cause 
the child to be housed at once, and therefore his 
playmates are not exposed. 

Measles begin about two weeks after exposure 
to contagion with the symptoms of a severe cold 
—running at the nose, watering of the eyes, usu- 
ally a cough—and sometimes nausea and vomit- 
ing and diarrhcea. Those things are all evidences 
of inflammation of the various mucous mem- 
branes. The rash appears a couple of days after 
the beginning of the catarrhal symptoms. It comes 
out first on the mucous membranes and can usu- 
ally be seen in the form of minute bluish-white 
pimply elevations on the inside of the lips and 
cheeks and on the gums. A day or two later it 
begins on the skin of the face in the form of red- 
dish spots that later become pimples the size of 
a pinhead and sometimes grouped in crescentic 
patches. From the face the rash spreads over the 
neck, chest and arms, and in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours the entire body is covered. On 
rare occasions the papules become blood blisters, 
and the disease then is called black measles and 
usually ends fatally. In the case of ordinary mea- 
sles there is from the start more or less fever, 
which continues until the fading of the eruption 
at the end of about a week. After that the skin 
is shed in branlike scales—a process that takes 
from ten days to two weeks. 

Uncomplicated measles are not fatal, but the 
danger lies in the complications, especially pneu- 
monia. Another serious complication is inflam- 
mation of the ear, which may lead to suppuration, 
deafness or meningitis. Ear disease or pneumonia 
is to be feared if the fever persists or if it returns 
after the disappearance of the eruption. 

Measles are communicable from the beginning 
to the end of the catarrhal symptoms—during a 
period, that is, of from seven to ten days. There 
is no cure for the disease; the doctor simply 
treats the symptoms as they arise and watches 
for complications so as to arrest them if possible 
before they become firmly established. 
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HAT a word! Translated it means “old 
people’s party”—an institution that is 
held once a year round Christmas in the 


little fishing town of Isafjord in Iceland. The 
party, which is given by a union of ninety 
young people, is the one big event in the lives of 
the old people of the place. They begin to talk 
about it in March, and it is their chief topic of 
conversation until December. Early in the year 
too the ninety members of the union begin to 
make preparations, for, as there are to be between 
three hundred and four hundred old people, much 
preliminary work is necessary. For example, the 
young men and women must see that good “party” 
clothes are provided for all the old people who 
need them; it would not do for them to go in 
shabby clothes. The party must have an air of 
prosperity as well as of good cheer. 

The festival starts at five o’clock in the eve- 
ning and does not close until one the following 
morning. First there is a big tea. Then when all 
are satisfied and things have been cleared away 
comes a play, which the old people dearly love; 
then there is a concert during which all the old 
Icelandic and Danish songs are sung. After the 
concert the young men and women play games 
with the old people and then wind up with all the 
old-fashioned dances. And they must see that 
each old person has at least one dance with some 
member of the union. 

During the war the old people would often ask 
anxiously, “Will there be a party this year?” For 
they realized that it was almost impossible to get 
fruit of any kind or the sugar with which to make 
the great variety of little cakes of which the old 
people are so fond. “Oh, yes,” was the customary 
answer, “the party will take place at the usual 
time.” ‘And it did, for the ninety young members 
denied themselves sugar and fruit so that the old 
people would not be disappointed. 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try itat home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well 
knowing that the magic of this little instrument 
will so amaze and delight the user that the chances 
of its being returned are very slight. Thousands 
have already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There’s no longer any need that 
you should endure the mental and physical strain 
which comes from a constant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feel- 
ing of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
suffer. Now you can take your place in the social 
and business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a 
measure, excluded you. Just send your name and 
address to The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
1367 Candler Building, New York, for descriptive 


literature and request blank. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR to-day 


For sheer comfort and economy, the Linene 
Reversible Collar illustrated above is un- 
surpassed. 
Note its graceful, rounded lines. BOTH sides are alike, 
of fine cotton cloth, so that when one side is soiled, 
reverse, and you haveacleancollar. You save money 
because they stay clean twice as long as expensive 
collars, and because by wearing both sides they cost 
less than laundry. These Reversible collars are starch 
finished, but are light and flexible, and are always 
smooth around the neck—the most comfortable, eco- 
nomical collar you can buy! Try them and you’ll 
never wear any other kind of collar. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Prove these stat its at o' by writing for 
: free comple collar. State your size and send 2 cents 
in U. S. stamps for postage. Write T 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 


112 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS., DEPT. N 


Help Wanted 


Be ete So partes fo ee ee & 
work — > 












is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your . pat employment—yet pay you well 
your e. 
If you are making less then $150 re iy 
S 4 Tam going to make will appeal to 

ay you well—your full time 
bring you ina a handsome inco: 

2. Write me today 


I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and yee before you the facts so that 
can decide f or yourseil _ 


ALSERT MILLS, Gen. Mor. Employment D 
7685 American Bidg., CINGINNATI: Onion 


2, our 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills’’ 


Head 


Nene sniffling and 
ONiificuls breathing, 
caused by head colds, 
are quickly relieved by 





Always made under this signatue_ LALLY, 


Apply Mentholatum to the 
inside and outside of the 
nostrils, and soon the nose 
assages will be clear and 
Secediiine easy. 


Mentholatum is antiseptic 
and gently healing for chaps, 
chilblains, cuts, burns, etc. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 














BOX OF SEEDS—10c 


This is a Wonderful Box of 
eds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
a4 Fruits and Flowers. 
$624 The following 10 Packets 
S of Seeds will be mailed to 
any, address for only 10c. 












1 Cabbage--60-day--Produced heads = “ae days. 

1 ‘* 600. ‘* ) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker. 

1 ** (00 ‘* ) Radish--Red Bird -- Earliest of ail reds. 

1 ** (00 ‘* ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 

1 ** (1000 ** ) Turnip--6Wks. enna Seeiectarener. 

: .: ah ae er ee Satet es cr ty apne 

“ Berry--Fruits j 
pe r Preserves ‘and Pies. 

, = yee ) Aster-Bouguet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 

1 ** (2000 “* ) Flowers--27 varieties--Gi ‘ 
¢ ) pines por chy reat mixture--Won. 

I Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 

Seed Book of the best Vegetable rm Flower seeds. 


many Novelties in Colors, free to all. Golan tole 
F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 40, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


After 
Every Meal 


The Great American Sweetmeat 


provides pleasant action 
for your teeth, also 
penetrating the crevices 
and cleansing them. 


Then, too, it aids 
digestion. 

Use WRIGLEY’S after 
every meal—see how 
much better you will 
feel. 





The Flavor lags mt 
eC , 














MECHANIC’S POCKET SECRETARY 256 
Constructed of finest steel. Just push 

the button and out comes the 
article you require. 

$1.00. Postpaid 


25c 














Adjustable 
Pencil, pen, paper 
knife, ink eraser, pencil 
sharpener, nail file, and 
cleaner, mechanic’s marking 
point, fine compass with screw 
attachment, foot rule. 

Universal Co., Box 580, Stamford, Conn. 














GLADIOLUS:"2r es 
will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 


75 Named Gladioli for 4c See lous Colors. Full 
growing instructions, Colonial (me = tee 














WANTED-Railway Mail Clerks | 


$133 TO $192 /Frankin Institute, Dept. P233, Rochester, N.Y. 
A MONTH Sirs: Send me without charge: (1) 
Send Coupon # sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 
Today Sure & tion questions; (2) list of Government 
MEN—BOYS oO jobs obtainable ; (3) tell me how I can 
18 70 35 get a position. 
Name .... eee 
Address ........... 































DA NALA 









































152 THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Skin-beauty—the result of simple cleansing 


A normal complexion has 
both beauty and remarkable 
powers of resistance—if prop- 
erly cared for. 

But proper care is a simple 
matter. 


Don’t rely upon soap for any: 
purely medical purpose. Use 
soap to keep the skin clean— 
to clean is soap’s only duty, 





“You wouldn’t have used that soap on your face, would 
you?” Mrs. Jollyco is asking. 

Now, what a question! Mrs. Jollyco knows very well 
that Mrs. Folderol would not use on her face a soap that 
has ruined that beautiful silk blouse of hers. 


But wait!—Perhaps Mrs. Jollyco has a purpose! 


“Of course not!” replies Mrs. F., indignantly. “It’s 
much too strong for that!’’ 


“Well,” declares Mrs. Jollyco, “silks as delicate as that 
always seem to me as sensitive to soap as my skin. I 
en think of using anything but Ivory Flakes for a 
blouse like that, my dear, because I’ve used Ivory on my 
face for years,and Ivory Flakes is just Ivory Soap—flaked.” 


We said awhile ago that Mr. Jollyco intended to reason 
with his daughter, Sally, about what he calls her “comic 
opera soap”—that gorgeous soap she insists upon using. 
(Our picture shows him doing it!) 

“Daddy, darling,” says Sally, “please don’t be mad with 
me! I must be beautiful!” 

“Sally,” Mr. Jollyco is going to say when he gets the 
chance, “I’m not mad with you—I just hoped that my girl 
would have more common-sense than to think that color 
and perfume could help any soap to make her beautiful. 
I had a sweetheart who was more beautiful—yes, even than 
you, Sally. She used Ivory Soap, because she knew it was 
wm I still see her use Ivory every day, and she is still 

eautiful!” 


How we wish Mrs. Jollyco could be eavesdropping! 





and cleanliness is the only 
desirable result of its use. 


In supplying Ivory Soap for 
the gentle cleansing of the 
skin, we are supported, not 
only by medical authority, 
but by the results of 44 years 
of experience in the manufac- 
ture of this pure, mild soap, 


which has been the safe 


IVORY SOAP 


99 *4/100% PURE IT FLOATS 














In his wanderings with Ulysses, 
Bobby spied a cake of Ivory Soap 
just under the last paragraph of the 
Knowing that his 
mother used Ivory for everything, 
he got a ladder. Ulysses, mean- 
while, took a notion to scratch his 
back on the ladder, with the painful 
result pictured here. 

We can’t wait to see how Bobby 
gets down, but he’s pretty sure to 
keep the Ivory Soap, 


text above. 


beauty soap of millions of 
women. 


Ivory Soap has but one pur- 
pose—to cleanse safely. It 
promises no magic except the 
magic of healthful, refreshing 
cleanliness. And cost what it 
may, soap can provide noth- 
ing more desirable. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








March 8, 1923 
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